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THE DESTINY OF THE SLAVE STATES. 


To the Souther 


i Standard: 

We are at a critical juncture in public affairs. 
The world is moving forward with enterprise and 
progress such as has never before been conceived of. 
Near $200,000,000 are being added annually to the 
gold currency of the world. The whole resourced 
of Australia, California, and China, are just about 
to be thrown open. In China, 300,000,000 people, 
with more accumulated capital and wealth than 
any one people have ever possessed, have been here¬ 
tofore locked up from the rest of mankind. The 


treaties made with England, France, and the United 
States, a few years ago, have broken the chain with 
which they have surrounded themselves. This, to¬ 
gether with the rebellion now in progress, will un¬ 
fold the resources of that mighty empire, and'pro¬ 
duce a change in the distribution of wealth, equal 
to that produced by the disoovery of America upon 
Spain and Europe. Where is all this vast trade 
and accumulation in gold to pass through the chan¬ 
nels of commerce into tlie exchanges of the world 1 
It must con centra to upon the Pacific coast, and 
-faXfy its way across the Isthmus of Panama into the 
Giilr of Mexico, and thence into the Atlantic, that 
great resegvoi®fha.sin for the civilised nations of the 
earth Tftc Atlantic will he to the world what the 
^.'Mediterranean was to the then known world, under 
Ay j Mj ffic ign of the Antonines in Rome. Again, the 
Gulf of Mexico lies between the great region drained 
TTy the Amazon on one side, and the Mississippi on 
the other These are the two greatest valleys upon 
the face Of the earth, and capable of the greatest 
productions. It is not saying too. much to Say that, 
if properly developed, they are capable of producing 
what is produced at present by the whole civilized 
world. The former is almost in a state of nature, 
and the latter is not yet half developed. The whole 
country between tliose two mighty rivers presents 
the mosfowonderful region now to be settled up by 
the gcajius aud enterprise of man. In the progress 
of tlie next fifty years, the commerce and trade that 
must concihtrate upon the Gulf of Mexico will far 
exceed anything that man has heretofore dreamed 
of m his widest imagination. The island of Cuba, 
from its central position, and its great port of Ha¬ 
vana, is the "key to all this. The nation that holds 
Cuba will hold control over the oommerce and 
wealth of this new world. 

It is not saying too much to say that if we hold 
Cuba, in the next fifty years we will hold the destiny 
of the richest and most increasing commerce that 
has ever dazzled the cupidity of man. And with 
that commerce we can control the power of the 
world. Give us this, and we can make the public 
opinion of the world. These two great valleys of 
the Amazon and the Mississippi are now possessed 
by the two governments of the ea'rth most deeply 
interested in African Slavery—Brazil and the United 
States. Cast your eye over the map, and see their 
vast capacity for production. While the Mississippi, 
with its tributaries, can carry to market more of the 
necessaries and breadstuff's of life than any portion 
of the habitable globe, the Amazon can float the 
wealth of nations upon its surface in the produotioi 
of tropics—the whole intermediate countries between 
these two great valleys, including the West India 


wo great vaueys, inciuuing me west inuia anything else. And we have e 
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nature’s richest and most luxurious productions. It 
is at present but in its infancy, and as to capacity’ 
to produce is, as it were, unknown to the world. 
Most of it has slumbered for ages in solitary gran¬ 
deur. How is it to be developed ? Think you that 
thei^Hueasian race can stand to toil and labour 
uqdor the burning rays of its tropical sun, and sleep 
in .vigour and prosperity under the miasma of its 
exuberant and mighty plains and swamps'?. No! 
its resources are to be finally and fully developed 
by that race which God, in his mercy, formed and 
created for just such regions. Providence lots off 
the earth to its appropriate races. The camel loves 
the and air of Arabia, and the' reindeer loves the 
frozen hills of Lapland. So, in like manner, the 
black man loves to breathe the humid air of his na¬ 
tive swamps, while.the^white.manexuUs and bounds 
in the elastio air of liis native hills. Where you 
combine the administrative governing qualities of 
the one race together with the patient endurance 
and physical capacity for low latitudes of the other, 
you have that perfect system by which the vast 
tropical regions of the earth may be developed. 
Whilst the labouring strata of society is occupied 
by one race suited to its exposures, give the other 
race such a position as will enable them to preserve 
themselves from those daily and exhausting expo¬ 
sures, under which the white race will sink in the 
tropics. Puling and sickly philanthropy may preach 
a different doctrine, but, if practised, it will forever 
consign to a barbarian wilderness some of the fairest 
portions of the world. 

Witness the miserable experiments made by the 
English and French in the West Indies. Twenty-' 
five years ago, where wo saw cultivation bringing 
forth wealth and refinement, with all the elegance 
of polished life, we see vagrant labour stalking 
through a desolate -land, with hungry and brutal 
ferocity. This experiment of West India emancipa¬ 
tion is worth a thousand theories, and is fast en¬ 
lightening'the reflecting part of mankind. England 
feels, in its consequences, her folly. Everything has 
taken place exactly as the Duke of Wellington pre¬ 
dicted it would, in his clear and manly speech against 
the act of. emancipation at the time. 

The African race, under a system of domestic 
servitude, tempered by the principles of Christianity, 


e themselves raised and benefitted in the.scale of 
civilization. The great mass of the poor and needy 
in all portions Of the colder and less prolific latitudes 
require for their comfort sugar, coffee, rice and cot¬ 
ton, and the luxurious productions of tropical re- 
- gionsi.-.When,they exchange their labour for these 
modueS'afeheap prices, it tends to raise them, too, 
fn the scale Of civilization, by administering to their 
wants and comforts, and thus tempting them to in¬ 
dustry and enterprise, in order that they may be 
qble to enjoy the advantages of various climates. 
Tiffs system acts and reacts upon the different 
branches of the human family, so as mutually to 
benefit and bless all by diffusing more equally the 
pomforts of life. Hence it is that the productions of 
slave labour, in the shape of cotton, by which an 
abundant and cheap article, for clothing the poor 
and the needy, has done more to elevate the great 
masses, and spread civilization to the lower ranks of 
Society, than aH the other causes put together in 
modern times. So now, if the noble regions to whioh 
I have alluded above were reduced to systematic 
culture by Afrioan labour, governed by the energy 
and intelligence of the white man, they would 
than quadruple the present productions of the 
forts and luxurios of life, to diffuse them amongst 
the poor and needy of the higher latitudes of the 
earth, and thus mutually benefit and bless both re¬ 
gions. This is the true progress of civilization. 
And it is thus that Providence ever works upon the 
destinies of men. Apparent evils are the greatest 
blessings. It is by war you conquer a barbarian 
race, and by Slavery you reduoe them to labour and 
the arts of civilized life. Slavery and wav have thus 
beep the two great forerunners of civilization. This 
modern crusade and Pharisaical declamation agaiqst 
domestic servitude will run out, as did the fanatical 
crusades of old, and society will again reounae 
reason hud common sense, as the best guides in ■ 
practical affairs of life. 

If we have wisdom and enlightened statesmanship 
to direct our country, we can turn baok the tide, 
and, by successful and triumphant experiment, make 
a public opinion for modern times. 

Everything is at present on a most critical turn 
in Europe. The Emperor of the French stands 
upon" a mine that may explode any day. A convul¬ 
sion there, or in Turkey, would shake the world. 

The true policy of our Government, at present, .. 
to stand still, but be prepared to strike, it it can be 
done successfully. If Europe is thrown into confu- 


, all American affairs will inevitably fall under 
entire control. We must do nothing to hasten 
events Time is doing its work for us more triumph¬ 
antly than ever the Roman eagles did for Rome, in 
her proudest and palmiest days. 

A general rupture in Europe would force upon us 
the undisputed sway of tho Gulf of Mexico and the 
West Indies, with all their rich and mighty produc¬ 
tions. Guided by our genius and enterprise, a new 
world would rise there, as it did before, under the 
genius of Columbus. With Cuba and St. Domingo, 
we could control the productions of the tropics, and, 
with them, the commerce of the world, and, with 
that, the power of the world. 

Our true policy is to look to Brazil as the next 
great slave power and as tho government that is to 
direct or license the development of the country 
drained by the Amazon. Instead of courting Eng¬ 
land, we should look to Brazil and the West Indies. 

1 he time Will come when a treaty of commerce and 
alliance with Brazil will give us the control over the 
Gulf of Mexico, and its border countries, together 
with the islands, and the consequences of this will 
place African Slavery beyond the reach of fanaticism 
at home or abroad. These two great slave powers 
hold more undeveloped territory than any two 
other governments, and they ought to guard and 
strengthen their mutual interests by acting together 
in strict harmony and concert. Considering our 
vast, resources, and the mighty commerce that is 
about to expand upon'the bosom of the two coun¬ 
tries, if we act together by treaty, we can not only 
preserve domestic servitude, but we can defy the 
power of the world. With firmness and judgment, 

3 can open up the African slave emigration again 
to people the noble region of the tropics. We can 
boldly defend this upon the most enlarged system of ] 
philanthropy. It is far better for the wild races 
Africa themselves. Look at tho three millions 
the United States, who have had the blessings not 
only of civilization, but of Christianity. Can any 
man pretend to say they would have been better off j 
in the barbarian state of their native wilderness'? 
And has not the attempt to suppress, by force, this 
lomigration, increased the horrors of the “middle 
passage ” tenfold 1 The good old Las Casas, in 1519, 
was the first to advise Spain to import Africans to 
her colonies, as a substitute for the poor Indians, 
who, from their peculiar nature, were totally un¬ 
suited to bear the labours of Slavery. Experience 
has shown his scheme was founded in wise and 
Christian philanthropy.. Millions of the black men 
yet unborn will rise up to bless his benevolent 
memory. The time is coming when we will boldly 
defend this system of emigration before the world. 
The hypocritical cant and whining morality of the 
latter-day saints will die away before the majesty of 
commerce and the power of those vast productions 
which are to spring from the cultivation and full 
development of the mighty tropical regions in our 
own hemisphere. If it be mercy to give the grain 
growing sections of America to the poor and hungry 
of Europe, why not open up the tropics to the poor 
Afrioan 1 The one region is as eminently suited, to 
them as the other is to the white race. Then 
much philanthropy in the one as the other, 
have been too long governed by psalm-singing 
soboolmasters from the North. It is time to think 
for ourBelves, 

The folly commenced in our government uniting 
with Great Britian to declare slave impor' ' 
piracy. Piracy is a crime on the high seas, arising 
under the law of nations, and it is as well defined by 
those laws as murder is at common law. And for 
two nations to attempt to make that piracy which 
is not bo under the law of nations is an absurdity. 
You might as well declare it burglary, or arson, oj 
anything else. And we have ever since, by a joint 
" " ’ st of Afr i ca, bee n 
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British Government now admit it to be folly. And 
if the great Sir William Scott were alive, and Lord 
Chancellor, ho would pronounce it so likewise. 

Mankind in masses are only taught by large — 
peritnepts. On this subject, importations into Brazil 
l to Cuba, for the past thirty years, havo taught 
, and Emancipation in the West Indies is an open 
book, which all reflecting men are reading. Eng¬ 
land is attempting to recover her lost-possessions by 
coolies and the apprentice system of whites and 
Chinese. It is Slavery in another form, and its sub¬ 
jects 1 will perish under the experiment. 

The world will fall baok upon African labour, 
governed and owned in some Bhape or form by the 
white man, as it.has always been.. This is the only 
system whioh can reduce to thorough cultivation the 
mighty regions of the Amazon and the great tropical 
valleys of the Gulf of Mexico. The world will have 
to choose between that and its remaining an ever¬ 
lasting wilderness. Under African labour, properly 
owned, the poor and the needy of the. more rigid cli¬ 
mates of the earth will be enabled to receive and 
enjoy the comforts and the blessings of its necessary 
and luxurious productions, Under this system, the 
I -industrious but poor' labourers of northern climates 
can be enabled to enjoy the coffee, rice, sugar, and 
cotton, for cheap.clothes from regions where, if they 
were compelled to toil and work for it, under the 
burning rays of a tropioal sun, they would sink and 
perish away. But England complains of the hu¬ 
manity of Such a system ! And this is that Eng¬ 
land, the iron heel of whose power has but recently 
crushed the Irishman into the dust of the earth upon 
soil, and whose gigantic and bloody foot¬ 
steps upon the-great plains of India have made 
whole empires groan and travail under the most 
heartless and grinding Slavery that the imagination 
of man has ever painted. Such complaint from 
such a quarter is the most arrant hypocrisy and 
sanctimonious impudence the world has ever w“ 
nessed. 

And are wo, a great people, moving forward 
the progress of empire, to bo duped by such canting 
sentimentality as this ? If we are, then will we 
deserve to wear the yoke of England again. If she 
has lost the absolute sway of the sceptre over us, 
she can restore its power through her preaching and 
this mock humanity of her etherial and sublimated 
morality. 

No! we have a higher destiny than this to fulfil. 
We, too, are in the hands of a superintending Pro¬ 
vidence, to work out the real regeneration of man¬ 
kind- 

The great Roman government fulfilled its. 
and had its sway—and over its mins Loyola and 
his Jesuit followers made a system of ethics and 
morals for tho government of Europe. Then the 
wild theories of French philanthropy had their r 
and have died their death. We, too, have a glori 
field before us. Whilst we throw off the corruptions 
of an established church on one side, and the wild 
profligacy of French philosophy on the other, we 
move steadily forward to develop those great ideas 
of practical liberty and sound philosophy that may 
be identified with the real wants and real necessities 
of every part of the habitable globe. Our career it 
to'extend the blessings and comforts of life to the 
great masses, and thus to elevate them in the scale 
of civilization. Supply their wants and comforts, 
and you make them happy and virtuous. 

Take the earth that God has given us, and, by ii 
dustry and labour suited to it, make every portion of 
it bloom and blossom as a garden for the peace of j 
in. But the objection is often urged, that there 
danger in extending our territories, and adding 
w people in our progress. Whether for good 
for evil, it is vain to oppose it. Our destiny is on¬ 
ward, and onward, until many more rich and prolific 
regions are to be wrapt under the -broad folds of our 
national banner. The spread of our population and 
peculiar organization will be more rapid and tri¬ 
umphant than the conquests of the Roman eagles in 
their proudest day, or of the British lion upon the 
Burampoota or the Ganges. Cautious conservatism 
may declaim against it, but it will be of no avail. 
As well might you attempt to turn the angry wave 
of the Mississippi by stretching wicker work across 
it. In the future, the progress and acquisition of 
this republic is a fixed fact, beyond the reach of 
human power to arrest it. The great duty of the 
statesman is to direot it into proper channels, and 
let it flow on without a sudden eruption if possible. 

I well recollect that, in 1835, Governor McDuffie, 
in his message to the Legislature, eloquently pro¬ 
tested against the annexation of Texas to the Union, 
upon the ground that it would destroy the cotton 
. growing interest of the Southern States. He seemed 


to forget that Texas was there, and could not be 
blotted off the map, and, would be a cotton country 
at any rate. The great question was, whether we 
should control it or Great Britain should do so. So 
in like manner of Cuba and St. Domingo, and other 
regions; the question will now arise, whether they 
are to fall into other hande of under our oobtrol. 
The time will come that all the Islands and regions 
suited to African Slavery, between us and Brazil, 
will fall under the mutual control of these two great 
slave powers, in some shape or other, either by treaty 
or by actual possession of one government or the 
other. And the statesman who closes his eyes to 
these results has but a very small view of the great 
inestions and interests that are looming up in the 


In a few years there will be no investment for the 
two-hundred millions, in the annual increase of gold 
on a large scale, so profitable and so necessary as 
the. development and cultivation of the tropical 
regions, now slumbering in rank and wild luxuri- 


true to themselves, they have a great* destiny before: 
them. Heretofore, the great difficulty in civilizing 
the barbarian races of the world has been to procure 
cheap and abundant clothing for fhem. A naked 

-must necessarily he a wild race. To Christian- 

r eivilize.a man, you must first’clothe his naked- 

. In the 3,000,000 of bags of cotton that slave 

labour annually throws upon the world for cheap 
and abundant clothing for the poor and naked, we 
are doing move to advance civilization and the re¬ 
finement of life than all the psalm-singing and cant¬ 
ing philanthropists of New or Old England will do in 
centuries. All we want is wisdom and thorough 
statesmanship to guide and direot us, and wo may 
yet be a Chosen people, for great and wise purposes. 


scene,.where Eva asks her “ Don’t you love anybody, 
Topsy ? ” and she says “ she never had no father nor 
mother,” and Eva finally throws her arms about her, 
and says, “Poor child! Jlovo you. I love you, be¬ 
cause you haven’t had any father or mother, or 
friends ; because you’ve been a poor, abused child ! ” 
T saw several ragged cuffs going up almost uncon- 
jciously to dirty eyes,, where tears had not often 


If the slaveholding 
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Either by design, or, necessarily, from the very 
artistic arrangement of the story, the religious and 
humane thoughts and sentiments were the most 
strongly brought out. 

St. Clair —who is of course but fairly done, a stage- 
gentleman merely—was never applauded more than 
when he shows Miss Ophelia the absurdity of the 
professed Christianity, which sends missionaries to 
the heathen, but will not oven try to convert the 
<poor Topgys at home. With all bis badinage, too, 
the genuinerespect for religion is apparent through- 
■ nt, as interned in the original. 

Tom's part, difficult as it is, was carried through 
admirably. In bis remonstrance with his master 
about drinkfog, where be says, “ Mass’r isn’t good to 
Uirriself: * * * Ob, I’m afraid it will be the loss 

of all— all —body and soul; the Good Book says, 
' It biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
iddpr ’ ■-’—•'there was after it the deepest stillness— 
almost solemnity. , 

The closing scenes of Eva's life were managed with 
singular judgment. Eva and Tom sit together by 
the bank of a lake, and repeat the Methodist hymns 
and when Ena asks about the “ New Jerusalem,’ 


Elections. 


Prom the New York Daily Times. 

This galleries and boxes were crowded the other 
night, and'the pit fairly filled, of the “ National,” to 
hear a new thing—“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” drama¬ 
tized. The third tier had the usual collection of | 
sailors and “ Short-boys,” and the pit, though not so 
full as in Winter, when the boys come in for warmth 
and shelter, showed a very attentive audience of I 
ragged, dirty lads—the representatives of that un¬ 
known multitude who swarm through the low 
streets and in the drinking-cellars of the great City 
—newsboys, baggage-smashers, candy-sellers, young 
factory-hands, chip-boys—children, often, who have 
no home, who know nothing of the Church and the 
School, who come to the Theatre as the only agree¬ 
able and cheerful place they can enter of an evening. 
The play opened with the appearance of George 
Harris and Eliza in their parting conversation. 
George, in default of not being a mulatto, is repre¬ 
sented as very red in the face, and his wife is a very 
pretty white girl, obviously the favourite actress and 
the heroine of the play. The scene is not especially 
different from most plays, where lover and mistress 

In the next, Shelby and the slave-trader bargain 
feebly about Eliza's child, who is also a little red¬ 
faced boy. We feared the whole play was to be 
represented in this wild manner, and the great point, 
of it to be overlooked. But the next scene set it 
right; and with the original artistic intention of the 
s back the interest of the boys, who had 
iplauding much thus far. Eliza goes by 


it y be 


not been applauding much thus far. Eliza goes b 
ujjjht to. U/i.cA^Twn’s cabin to tell him that he 


gown, and with a candle, comes out and talks 
high, screeching voice, which at once sets the boys 
laughing. Uncle Tom is a strong, black, labouring 
man, with that accent which, in the theatre, is asso¬ 
ciated always with the comic. It seemed almost 
certain he could not be well given. He would either 
be a camp-meeting preacher,, and overdo the matter, 
or he would be so ignorant as tb make his religious 
sentiments ridiculous In such a place as the “ Na¬ 
tional,” Unde Tom's piety must he travf 

His very first words, however,.showed that a good 
hand had his part. The accent, a broad and natu¬ 
ral negro accent, but, the voice deep and earnest—so 
earnest, that the first laugh at his nigger words, 
from the pit, died away in deep stillness. “ No,” 
said he, “I can’t run away. Let her go—it’s her 
right! If I must bo sold, le’b me sold—Mass’r fillers 
found me on the spot. • I nebber hab broke my 
trust, and nebber will. The ;Lord he wid you, poor 
thing! ” and the old man blessed her. 

In the next scene a new character appears, a 
tare of several of Mrs. Stowe's, a long-haired, strong 
ftjundoring Kentuckian, who is drinking hot whiskey 
in a tavern by tho river, when Eliza rushes in; in 
panting flight with her child. This is the old fa¬ 
vourite stage-character, and quite as much with the 
Bowery boys as with any. A rough/ swearing, 
storming fellow with a real soft, good hoar is at bot¬ 
tom, who shoves Eliza unceremoniously into a small 
room, but will be “ tetotally chawed up into ten 
thousand small pieces, if he ever lets any of them 
cussed nigger-catchers touch a hair of her head 
While he is there, the villain of the play comes in 
lawyer, who is helping to catoh niggers—who, wi 
tho regular slave-traders, are painted, it possible,, 
blacker than in tho original. They catch a glimpse, 
at length, of Eliza through the windows, and rush 
out helter-skelter after her. The boys are now 
wrought up to the highest pitoh—and when, finally, 
Eliza is seen with her child,’ sailing across a blue 
river on a piece of paste-board ice, and tho slave- 
hunters are shivering and shaking, their whips on 
the shore, one grand cheer goes up from pit and 
galleries. 

There is another tavern now, with the Kentuckian 
chewing tobacco, and the nervous 'Mr. Wilson. 
They spy, at length, the notice on the walls, of “ A 
Runaway Slave’’—and the Kentuckian spits on it, 
with “That’s what I think of that!” Whereat 
again the boys of the pit are convulsed with delight. 
George Harris now appears disguised, and holds his 
conversation with Mr. Wilson. 

The audience are, by this time, well absorbed in 
it. Perhaps the actor knows he is uttering real 
sentiments of these times—for he speaks with an 
unusual spirit. The - caps wave, and the “ Hey ” 
sounds with almost every sentence, at words which 
would be hissed down in most public meetings, and 
be coldly received in the churches—but which, 
somehow, seem to strike some strange chord in the 
dirty, ragged audience. 

“ Why are you sorry, sir 1 ” says George. _ 

“ Because you are setting yourself against- the 
laws of your country,” Mr. Wilson replies. 

11 My eountry! What country have I but the grave 1 
I appeal to God Almighty. I’m willing to, go with 
the case to Him, and ask Him if I do wrong to seek 
my freedom.” * * * . * 

“Mr. Wilson, I do run a risk. 1 know it;” and 
he shows his pistols. “ Down South 1 never will go. 
No ! if it comes to that, I can earn myself at least 
six feet of free soil—the first and last I shall ever 
own in Kentucky ! ” [Enthusiastic cheers.] 

“ George, what has brought you out so wonder¬ 
fully 1 You are another mail;” 

“ Because I’m a freeman! ” [Great cheers.] 

The Kentuckian turns Quaker, for the sake of a 
girl he is in love with, and when the slave-hunters 
appear on the track of Harris and Eliza, helps them 
to escape. In the final enoounter, when the slave- 
hunter is rolled down the cliffs by the Quaker, and 
Harris resolves to die for his freedom, the whole, 
theatre sounds with the cheers again. 

Still, favourite as. these spirited scenes are to “ the 
boys,” it is evident a deeper feeling is touched by all 
the later scenes. 

Eva appears a beautiful child, who acts her part 
so strangely well, that tho hoys might well think a 
being from another sphere was there. It.only needs 
a natural child’s voice to utter Borne of those senti¬ 
ments of universal humanity, whioh are put into 
■Eva's mouth, io carry away any audience. Topsy is 
her foil-wielder, and more tangled-haired, and mop¬ 
ing and grinning than in the original; and with a 
touch—showing an artist’s hand—of additional bit¬ 
terness, “ cos she's a nigger! ” She seems, as the 
play goes on, the very Pariah of our society. In the 


night in the Moyamensing Station House, and spirited 
him away next morning to a distant part of the 
town, to the office of Alderman Dallas, there to wait 
for the action of Alberti. The Alderman has 
called on us to say that he was not privy to the fact 
beforehand, was absent at the time, and had nothing 
to do with such a use of his office. Some of the wit- 
is testify to the same thing. While we would 
give the Alderman the full benefit of his statement 
and the testimony, we can but express our hope that 
he will explain to the public, over his own signature, 
how sueh men as Fields, Hill, and Alberti are so inti¬ 
mate with him that they presume to turn his office 
into a kidnapping station. Our columns are open 
to him for the purpose. 

In the name of republican honour and State pride, 
e would ask the citizens of Philadelphia if this in¬ 
famous gang shall be longer permitted to infest our 
streets. It is the glory of our government that it 
protects the weak and the friendless; the strong oan 
take edre of themselves, If law is good for anything, 
it is good against a double-dyed villain like Alberti. 
Why does he go unpunished for his numerous 
offenoes ? Why, for instance, is he not afrested and 
tried for kidnapping Adam Gibson 1 We express the 
unanimous opinion of this community when We say 
that Philadelphia must no longer be made the scene 
of operations of this infamous man. Let him and 
his gang go elsewhere to play their nefarious traffio— 
or let them be safely stowed in the Penitentiary, 
from which Mr. Bigler took Alberti.— Phila Register 


They all are robed in spotless v 
And conquering palms they 
and points to the sky—“ I’m going there, to the 
spirits bright, Tom ”—the boys do not even dare to 
applaud, and scarce a sound is heard in the house. 

The death scene even was not revolting, but repre¬ 
sented quietly and vividly; and when Tom, kneeling, 
says, triumphantly, “ Bless the Lord, master! it’s 
over—all over! she has tho crown—the victory!” 
and St. Clair and the rest sink their faces in the bed 
where the white-robed child lies—the feeling ii 
as if holy truths were travestied and parodied, but 
rather as if, under strange forms and by a strange 
providence, there—away down in the dark, vile; 
places of the earth—the grand truths of immortality 
and of religion were uttered to ears unaccustomed. 

Wherever, throughout, the characters are changed, 
it all tends to the great end of the book. “ Miss 
'Phely ” is even more snappish, and more unreason¬ 
able against “ niggers ” than in the original 
the contrast of Southern kindness and familiarity 
with them, with the Northern prejudice, is well 
drawn. The effect of the representation is to elevate 
the black; and we are very much mistaken, from 
the tone on this occasion, if the United States’ offi¬ 
cers ever get much assistance, in chasing runaways, 
from the “ Bowery Boys.” 

We came expecting the usual “ blood and 
der” acting of the National, and curious to see how 
such a piece would be managed there, and how the 
“ Boys" would receive it. Most of the pit-audience 
had, probably, never seen the book, or any good 
book. They could not be got to listen to a sermon. 
They would not be moved by it if they did. These 
low theatres are usually the places where coarseness 
and lewdness are bred, and where the better 
thoughts are only expressed to he parodied. It seemed 
strange that, in such a place, the piety and talent of 
a New England woman should be uttering grand 
religious sentiments and the truest feelings of hu¬ 
manity, m tones which eould not but he heard, to 
the very dregs of the outcasts of our City Some 
writer has said that “ to arouse one true feeling of 
generosity and pity is better for man’s soul than to 
study.a-whole system.of moral phil osophy .’’ 
preached to the boys ot the Bowery, than this 


of forced labour and the Slavery of sin may soon 
cease, the jubilee trumpet sound the world over, 
and every man stand erect in the liberty with which 
Christ makes free. 

We are, dear brethren, 

Yours in fraternal regards. 

Signed at the request and on behalf of the whole. 

T. Wall, Moderator, 
Pastor of the Baptist church, Rye, Sussex. 


From the American Baptist. 

It gives us great pleasure to lay before our read¬ 
ers, at the direction of the Executive Committee, the 
following eloquent, fraternal, and truly Christian 
letter addressed by the Kent and Sussex Association 
of Baptist churches, England, to the American Bap¬ 
tist Free Mission Society, and forwarded by Br. Ma¬ 
thews to the Secretary. The writer of the document, 
Rev. Thomas Jones, of Blaekheath, sent with'' ' 
Br. Mathews a brief note, whioh we publish a 
appropriate introduction to the letter itself. 


3 Spencer Plage, Blaekheath, ) 
June 16, 1853. j 

Dear Sir : My zealous and gifted young friend, 
Frederick Chesson, through whom I obtain much 
American'intelligence, informs me that you will be 
kind enough to forward the enclosed to the proper 
quarter, for which myself and brethren will be much 
obliged. It will not impair the weight of the docu¬ 
ment, as an expression of earnest feeling, to say that 
it was adopted at a large open meeting held in fo- 
Market-house, when numbers were present who a 
identified with our churches, though not eligible 
sit with the deputies in private deliberation. The 
adoption of the letter was moved by the Rev. Charles 
Robinson, of Borough Green, seconded by the Rev. 
J. Whittemore, of Eynsford, and carried unani¬ 
mously. An acknowledgement of its receipt can be 
sent to me, or to our Moderator, Mr. Wall, of Rye, 
in the county of Sussex. 

Though I perceive there are great difficulties in 
the way of emancipation, I trust they will not exist 
long, as our God doeth wonders, and can turn men’ 
hearts as the streams of the South. 

There will he great rejoicing in Christendom when 
America does its duty in this behalf. 

I am, dear sir, yours in the truth, 

Rev. E. Mathews. T. Jones. 


The following letter, addressed to the writer of 
the foregoing address, appeared in the London 
Morning Advertiser of June 17 : 

My Dear Sir : I am glad to learn of your inten- 
in to propose a vote of sympathy with the Ameri- 
,n Free Baptist Missionary Society at the forth¬ 
coming meeting of your Association ; and cheerfully 
comply with your request that I should furnish you 
with a brief sketch of the history of that body of 
faithful Abolitionists. You are well aware, of 
course, that the Baptists in the Southern States are , 
almost to a man either slaveholders or supporters of 
the peculiar institution.’ A deceased slaveholding 
Baptist clergyman thus defined the views-of South¬ 
ern Baptists on the Slavery question ; ‘ The right of 
holding slaves is clearly established in- the holy 
Scriptures.’ 

The Baptists in the Northern States were on'oe 
the firm friends of Anti-Slavery principles, but of 
late years they have fearfully retrogressed. The 
American and Foreign Bible Society [Baptist) has, 
sinee its commencement in 3837, had slaveholders 
for some of its prominent officials; and has 58 
auxiliaries in the slave States. The sympathies of 
the American Baptist Home Missionary Society are 
equally with Slavery, slaveholders actually having 
received missionary-appointments. But the battle 
between the Pro-Slavery and Abolitionist parties in 
the Baptist body has been fought in the Baptist 
Triennial Conventions, where (as has been forcibly 
described by the Rev. Edward Mathews) the slave¬ 
holding interests so largely predominated, that some 
members seceded. These ministers originated the 
Free Baptist Missionary Society, and took the 
ground of 1 No communion with slaveholders, or their 
abettors.' The organ of this society is the American 
Baptist, an earnest and uncompromising friend of 
the oppressed. 

Your words of greeting will, I am sure, be gladly 
received, and will enourage the Anti-Slavery Bap- 
'' sts of America to persevere in their arduous labours 
. the sacred cause of human freedom. 

Yours, very truly, 

Rev. Thomas Jones. F. W. Chesson. 


of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin." 


ALBERTI, THE HAN OMAN KIDNAPPER. 


Who has not heard of Alberti 1 Be is the 
man in the black mask who figures at every gal¬ 
lows scene. His business is to place the fainting 
wretch under-the noose, to adjust the knot under the 
left ear, to let fall the drop and take charge of the 
corpse. When Spring was hung, no one needed to 
be told that Alberti was on the scaffold, that he looked 
curiously for the black stream to epout from the nos¬ 
trils, and cracked his ribald'jokes over the livid 
clay. This is his vocation: men and nature have at¬ 
tributed it to him. The ponderous marble jaws of 
the penitentiary vomited him out, that he might 
pursue it. An execution was onoe expected at Lan¬ 
caster ; Alberti volunteered an offer to the sheriff to 
strangle the victim handsomely, and to receive, in 
full payment of his Services, the cord and corpse.1 
Do nofitnagine, quiet, gentle, milk-hearted reader, 
that there, is shame in this creature; that he shrinks 
from tlie eye of man, and lives in the darkest corner 
of some cellar or dungeon, afraid that honest nien 
who meet him will slay him. No, he glories in the 
moral isolation in which be lives. A grim smile 
plays over his countenance when men cross the 
street to avoid meeting him; when children cease 
their sports at his approach, and huddle together 
like chickens that dread the fell sweep of a hawk ;, 
when the frequenters of tho low groggt ’ 


favours hush their boisterous and noisy talk as he 
enters,_ draw away from the counter, and leave him 
to drink in silence and alone. Those who have heard 
his voice are haunted.ever after by its harsh and 
grating tones. . Speak to him, if you are curious, and 
he will probably tell you, in his scowling way, how 
his fiendish fancy has led him to festoon winding- 
sheets about his bed, and curtain the windows of 
his chamber with the grave-clothes of men he has 
hung! 

But, thank heaven, there are not enough execu¬ 
tions even here to enrich this monster. To supply 
bis wants; he has cumulated with his business of 
hangman that of kidnapper and slave-catcher. 
There is not, in a Southern paper, an advertisement 
of a fugitive that does not find its way to Alberti. 
No coloured man arrives here but Alberti knows it, 
through bis spies, and compares his person with the 
advertisement descriptions. Fearful of being de¬ 
ceived by his wretched agents, he prowls about him¬ 
self in the quarters where tho negroes reside, peep¬ 
ing into houses, and entering them under all sorts of 
pretexts. -He is the evil genius of the region about 
Lombard street. If a negro family hears a noise 
when seated around the supper .table, they look to 
the window in fear, half expecting so see Alberti 
looking through, with his nose flattened against a 
pane, if a negro is unprotected, Alberti finds a 
master for him, which is the safest plan, or kidpaps 
him, if nothing else will do. Once on the track’ot a 
fugitive, he follows it like a slot-hound. Nothing 
stops him. Perjury, corruption of officers, legal chi¬ 
canery—any means are good which enable him to 
pocket the reward offered for a human being. 

Take the case of George Smith, or as ho is called 
by his claimants, Bill Fisher; A hard-working man, 
the owner of property acquired by steady industry, 
a respected member of the Masonic fraternity among 
his people, surrounded by bis family, living in peace 
and happiness, so long absent from Maryland that 
his owner had almost forgotten his existence—what 
circumstance was wanting to appeal to other men 
for sympathy and secrecy in regard to his unfortu¬ 
nate situation ? But Alberti’s lynx eye falls on him 
and he is a doomed man. It was in May last that 
Alberti or one of his accomplices, Robert Hill or 
George Fields, went down to Maryland, to Mr. How¬ 
ard, to tell him that, for a certain reward, they 
would restore his long-lost Blave. The bargain was 
soon struck. Howard sends his agent, Fredus Ald¬ 
ridge, to Philadelphia, to concert means with Al¬ 
berti, and his accomplices, Fields and Hill. On the 
22d of May, Fields, who is an officer of the law, in 
order the better to ply his trade, arrests the victim 
on a trumped up charge of riot. Alberti comes for¬ 
ward and offers to go bail for the negro. This 
scheme to get possession of his person failed, through 
the refusal of Alderman Enue to accept the philan¬ 
thropist. Bail was given by _ a, coloured mason 
Lyttleton Hubert. But Alberti was not thus to he 
foiled. On Thursday last, Robert Hill, the third ao- 
complice, who has, by some means, wormed himself) 
into Marshal Keyser’s police, seized upon George 
Smith, without warrant, and locked him up for the 


) THE AMERICAN BAPTIST FREE MISSION SOCIETY. 
Dear Brethren : We, the ministers and members 
of tho Kent and Sussex Association of Baptist 
churches, holding our annual meeting at Bexley 
June, 1853, have hacf < 
the first time—to the degrading and God-dishonour¬ 
ing condition of our fellow-creatures in the United 
States of America. 

aware that Slavery, with all its injustice 
and cruelty, is the trade and practice of other 
tions besides yours, but in no other nation is 
character so anomalous and wicked. Waiving all 
reference to the odious details of sickening scenes 
your own writers report as common in the slave 
State9< we will mention two or three aspects in 
which the iniquity and inconsistency of American 
Slavery strike us with thrilling conviction. 

Britons though we are, approving generally of . the 
British Constitution, and the loyal and affectionate 
subjeots of one' of the best Monarchs that ever 
adorned a throne, we fully justify the conduct of 
those brave men who refused to be “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water ” for an insolent and oppres- 
oligarehy, and declared themselves independent 
of a government which was scarcely less hated at 
home than abroad. 

And we admire many of the institutions? of Ame- 
ja, as proofs of profound wisdom in her legislators, 
id as elements of national greatness. 'Particularly 
i wo commend hef judicious avoidance of that fatal 
blunder which has induced older States to invade 
the province of Christ, interfering with the rights of 
conscience., offering a premium on hypocrisy, and 
testing a man’s moral principle by his acceptance or 
rejection of a patent creed. When we are asked 
whether the Christian religion can exist and thrive, 
without human laws to protect it, and State pay (p 
animate it, we point to America. Wo are sure to 
express the feelings of ninety-nine out of every hun¬ 
dred in our own country when we say that England 
proud of America, maugre those petulant ' 1 


sharp criticisms occasionally indulged i 


1 both 


But how 
sions and pi 

are equal in the sight of God,” give the lie 
vn declaration, and hold in bondage millions of 
their fellow-men whose birthright is Liberty ? 

By all the respect we have for you as a great peo¬ 
ple, by all the esteem we have for your-energy and 
enterprise, and glorious achievements in various de¬ 
partments of science and civilization, and by all the 
love we have for you as our “ near kindred,” wo are 
mortified and grieved that you should endure the 
national reproach of inconsistency so gross, and 
justice so flagra ‘ 


ANOTHER ADDRESS FROM ENGLAND. 


The following address, adopted at the Annual 
Meeting of the Suffolk Baptist Home Missionary 
Union, and forwarded through the agent of our So¬ 
ciety in England, Br. Mathews, was designed, as 
will be observed, not merely for the Free Mission 
Society, but for “the Baptist Ministers and churches 
throughout the United States.” The suggestion con¬ 
tained in the note accompanying the Address, “ as 
to the best means of getting th e document before the 
American Baptists,” viz., “ that it should go before 
them in manuscript at one of their meetings,” has 
engaged the consideration of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. It would be their happiness, if it were 
praeticable, to carry this Suggestion into effect; but 
they know of no way in which it can be accom¬ 
plished. Since the dissolution of the Baptist Gene¬ 
ral Convention, there has existed no organization in 
whieh the American Baptists are generally repre¬ 
sented. In the Missionary Union the representative 
element is utterly unknown; and in the Home Mis- 
and Bible organizations of the North, it has 
scarcely more than a nominal existence. Nor, 
i.ko_7-th aotL &Ui ol 1. judg ing frpm the pas t, is it in the least' degree proha- 
attention called—not for j ble that either oftfiese Societies, any more than the 
Southern Convention itself, wouid consent to he the 
medium through which the kind and faithful remon¬ 
strance of our English brethren should be permitted 


reach a portion of those for whom it was intended." 
In this state of things, the committee were of opinion 
that the' best means of bringing the document to the 
notice of the American Baptists would he to secure 
for it the widest practicable circulation through the 
religious and Anti-Slavery press of the country. It 
is therefore commended to the conductors of Anti- 
Slavery papers, of the religious press generally, and 
especially of the Baptist portion of it, whether North 
or South, in the hope that through their courtesy it 
may find a place in their columns.— Am. Baptist. 


Aldborough, Suffolk, June 16, 1853. 

My Dear Brother : The enclosed Address was 
passed at our meeting—but I regret to say that there 
was no discussion, as there was no time—in fact a 
great deal of business had to go undone. * * * 
It was resolved that 1 should consult you as to the'? 
best meats of getting the document before the Ame¬ 
rican Baptists. Mr. Webb suggested that itshould 
go before them in manuscript at one of their meet¬ 
ings, before it was made public. What is the best 
course, and how can you tacilitate itj? 

Your affectionate brother, 

John Mathews. 


affected by the position of tho 
church in America in reference to this giant evil. 
Love.of pelf will carry worldly minds into excess of 
violence and cupidity. Judas sold the Saviour into , 
the hands of his enemies for money, and it is not! 
matter of deep surprise that men of his oast should 
traffic in the bodies and souls of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures when they can thereby increase their worldly 
gains. But we have reason to believe that such a. 
merchandise would have been given up in America 
long ago if the church there had been true to its 
Master and his holy cause. Those who should have 
solemnly condemned a system so fearfully replete 
with evil, have too often volunteered apologies for 
it—palliating its criminality and encouraging ii 
continuance. Nay, we learn that deacons, and eve 
pastors in the church of the self-denying Jesus, hold 
the purchase of his blood in cruel thraldom, and 
blasphemously pretend to have Scripture sanction 

tho!v flwtnlinal inimiitv ’ Gn.1 lnad thorn 


« SUFFOLK BAPTIST HOME MISSIONARY UNION TO THE 
BAPTIST MINISTERS AND CHURCHES THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA : 

Brethren : Deeply impressed with the conviction 
that Slavery is a crime before God, and a sin against 
man, we fe^l constrained, as the followers of Him 
who came “ to proclaim liberty to the captives and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound,” 
' address to you a few words of solemn and friendly 
remonstrance. 

We have heard, with shame and grief, that of the 
three millions of slaves in the United States, up¬ 
wards of six hundred thousand are held in bondage 
by members of the various religious denominations, 
that many churches and religious societies refuse to 
treat slaveholding as a sin, allow slaveholders to be 
life members of those societies, and receive into 
their treasuries the price of blood. 

The experience of all ages proves that Slavery 
cannot exist without producing a train of evils—of 
crime and misery disgraceful to humanity and ab¬ 
horrent to the principles of the Christian religion— 
that not only does it degrade the slave, by robbing 
him of his liberty, trampling on his manhood, and 
treating him as chattel property, or as a beast of 
burden ; but (and this is an awful feature in Slave¬ 
ry) it has a natural tendency to deteriorate the 
character ot the master; for, by placing irresponsi- 
’ ’ power in his hands—a power over the bodies, 


for their diabolical iniquity! May God lead them 
to repentance, and constrain them to make restitu- 
o those they have “robbed and spoiled.” 
will the fair face of our common Christianity 
look forth in its native beauty and loveliness till its 
professed disciples repudiate all connection and 
sympathy with Slavery; nor will the world believe 
that the gospel is worthy of all acceptation, securing 
the reign of love and justice and harmony among 
them that obey it. 

We are thankful to hear that some sections of the 
church in America will not touch the unolean thing, 
will not abet it either directly or indirectly, nor 
hold fellowship with the Aehans and Demaaea who 
dare to prostitute the sacred truth into a sanction 
of their sordid and selfish practices, and make of the J 
house of prayer a den of thieves. 

We congratulate you, dear brethren, on your ho¬ 
nourable and faithful conduct in withdrawing from 
connection with societies and individuals making 
pious pretensions, but polluted with tho blood ot the 
slave. We would assure you of our Christian esteem, 
and bid you good speed in the name of the Lord. 
Our prayers are "mingled with yours that every let 
and hindrance to the triumphal oar of our glorious 
Immanuel be taken out of the way, that the Slavery, 


destinies and lives of his slaves—he is placed ir 
cumstances to be strongly tempted to practice' 
cruelty, lust, and injustice, and thus, by deadening 
his moral sensibilities, it renders him impervious to 
the power of gospel truth. 

W o ask whether a system which denies to the 
slave the institution and rights of marriage, makes 
it a penal offence to give him instruction, withholds 
from him the ennobling truth of the Gospel, and 
'brands as criminals, and treats as felons, those who 
shelter and feed the hunted, homeless, and bleeding 
slave, fleeing from oppression and panting for liberty, 
is not one of the worst forms of human depravity— 
whether it ought for a moment to receive the c 


tenance of the Christian church—and whether it is 
not the duty of ail the followers of Christ in America 
at once to withdraw from the communion of those 
who refuse to separate themselves from the sin of 
Slavery, and to withhold their contributions from 
those religious societies whioh countenance and up¬ 
hold so great an evil 1 For we have the strongest 
persuasion that if Slavery were regarded as a crime 
and disgrace by the church, it could not exist in 
the world. 

Brethren, we appeal to’you as the descendants of 
...ose noble-minded men who, because they would 
not endure a spiritual despotism which sought to 
bind its fetters on their conscience, became exiles in 
a strange land, and upreared the standard of liberty 
and of the Gospel amidst the rocks and forests of that 
country which you are justly proud to call your own. 
We appeal to you as members of that denomination 
which has always manifested its love to, and boldly 
contended for the full enjoyment of the principles of 
civil and religious liberty. Weappealto you, above 
all, as the professed followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, to pity the millions of your fellow citizens who 
are enduring a despotism far more galling than that 
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Priest or Pope, and seek for them that justice which 
they have a right to claim at your hands. Thus 
shall you prove yourselves to have the spirit of Him 
“who delivereth the needy when he crieth, the 
poor also, and him that hath no helper.” So will 
you roll away reproach from Zion, and strike from the 
hands of infidelity her keenest weapon wherewith 
she now assails Christianity. 

Wo rejoice that there are many churches and 
missionary organizations in America, such as the 
American Free Will Baptists, and the American 
Baptist Free Mission Society, whioh refuse to re¬ 
ceive slaveholders into their number, or to take the 
profits of Slavery, and which, by their prayers, their 
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are large numbers of them, and I have no wish ... 
doubt it, who treat their slaves with a great deal of 
kindness; large numbers, who, if their slaves run away, 
would scorn to go after them; would scorn to do the 
dirty work of hunting the fugitive for freedom. Ah 
such, being men, susceptible of course of human sym¬ 


pathies, having hearts and consciences, would si 
brought to fall in with an enlightened and hi 


devoted brethren we extend our warmest sympathy! 
and beseech the great Head of the Church that he 
would grant them wisdom and strength in their 
trying conflict, and earnestly pray that they may 
soon realize the most sanguine wish of their heart— 
the deliverance of their country and of the churches 
of America from the accursed traffic in humanity. 
Then shall Columbia become great, glorious and 
free, a pioneer to the nations in the march of human 
progress—and when the downfall of oppression shall 
come, as come it will, then shall the 'freeman of 
every land, for all lands shall he free, bend together 
around the altar of the living God—and oyer the 
crumbling ruins of the kingdom of darkness shout 
victory through the blood ot the Lamb. 

Cornelius Elven, Moderator, 
on behalf of the whole. 

S ff at Annual Meeting held at Botesdale, 


e, June, fltli, 1853. 


GOING HOME. 


public sentiment; such a public sentiment as the hum¬ 
blest of us may help to create; such a public sentiment, 
I rejoice to believe is now steadily and slowly form¬ 
ing throughout our country. Already one after an¬ 
other _ straggles away from the slaveholding ranks, 


gets rid of his slave property, setting it free, peyhap., 
without compensation, or at least emancipating it by 
will. I wonder how many wills there are already 
written, in the South, setting free one or more slaves 
Rely upon it, my friends, let all who know in their 
hearts that Slavery is wrong and a sin, and that to let 
the oppressed go free is right, and a duty, let them be 
faithful to that knowledge, and the number of such 
wills will increase, and the cases of emancipation be¬ 
fore death will grow more and more numereus, as the 
humane sentiment of the public grows. And by and 
by State Legislatures will take the matter up, timidly 
and partially at the first, but they will grow more and 
more bold. When once the tide fully sets' towards 
Universal Emancipation, it will grow stronger every 
day, until at last the noble stream shall roll over the i 
land, cleansing and fertilizing, sweeping away every I 
vestige of domestic servitude, and bearing the whole 
country on to happiness and glory. Then, my friends, 
the mighty influence of this country shall be se— 1 
Then, before the stainless splendour of our great ex¬ 
ample, the heavy darkness of Despotism whioh now 
rests over the Old World, shall fade away. We shall 
not need to go forth to propagate onr political faith, to 
proselyte mankind. The freedom and happiness of our 
country shall tell their own story, and other nations 
come and join our great Federation. Notwithstanding 
the^ contrary, there are many cheering signs 


him. I see net how a true Aboiitibnist could do other- 


In this work I have now been engaged some three 
months, with.ejost encouraging success. Publicly and 


privately, by day and by nightT I have sought to stir up 
the American hparf, fn vomnmhnw -“ _ r 


I have recognized Mr. Garrison’s fidelity to the holy 
cause, and ever shall.- I have delighted to co-operate 
with him and with his compeers and co-workers in ad¬ 
vancing the cause of universal and impartial liberty to 


n public 


its glorious and coming triumph. I shall 
I appeal to all who have heard me. whether 
or private, to testify whether these things be no& so. l 
ask the gentleman who wrote the article in the Lowell 
American to describe the testimony I bore to the fidelity 
and earnestness with which the Massachusetts Society 
and its agents had been so long engaged in the Anti- 
Slavery work On this point, I shall hesitate in nc 
place and at no time to speak out the love and the ad¬ 
miration which I feel for the Garrisonians. But I 
A^kly confess that I do not believe in the non-voting 
feasible 


6, 1853. 


“ After myriads of her book had been sold without 
my reading a page, a learned lawyer gave me such a 
Wffion to such, a degree, 


that I almost wished that I had time to read it At 
J lfe ° f a P^cian lent a copy to my wife, and 
I was induced to read it to her. I observed several ex- 
presaions used by her characters, which had brought 
fr ° m *- he Presh y terinn the charge of profanity. 
These expressions I sometimes omitted or altered, 
although I knew that they presented t< ' 




remedy for Slavery. , The 


Disunion, as a .righteous o: 


Fje. edo “,’ Justioe and Truth, is a true Aboli¬ 
tionist. While, therefore, I go for moral agitation to 
create aright public opinion, I shall also go to the 
ballot-box and deposit there my protest against tyran¬ 
ny, by voting for a man wlio «tears God and works 
righteousness ’ to make and execute the laws of the 


-r r T, rr , ... „ ,,, , pointing to this blessed result. Art and commerce 

IUR. J. L. 1 iiompsoN) a fugitive from Slavery, who weaving round the globe the ties which shall bind 
as compelled to flee from Philadelphia, after the nation to nation. And able men are rising among us, 
passage of the * Fugitive Slave Act,’ and who sought in the political world, whose feet indeed are. shackled’ 
a refuge in Canada, has succeeded in procuring the b y party and political connections, but whose faces 
sum of $800, with which to purchase his freedom, twined 
The wholfl of tM. 


The whole of this sum has been raised since the 1st 
of March; and the zeal, energy, affection and tal- 
efits of Thompson’s wife have contributed greatly 
to the success of her husband’s own untiring exer¬ 
tions. Mr. Thompson called on us on his way to 
Canada when the human bloodhounds were baying 
on his track; his good wife informed us, on Friday, 
Sthinst., that Lyman Jones Esq., of Montreal, had 
negotiated with the man-stealer in Virginia, who 
claimed her husband, and who had consented to re¬ 
lease all claim on him for $800 : and that as they 
had the money they were now returning home ! 

The simple story of Mrs. Thompson, commencing 
with the visit of her husband’s ‘ master ’ to her home 
in Philadelphia, and ending at the collection of the 
last $2.50 of the needed sum, was as graphic as a 
chapter of ‘Unole Tom.’ Her husband, who is a 
smart, good-looking, energetic mulatto,left Virginia 
8 years ago, and settled in Philadelphia, where, at 
the time of his flight, he had two Shaving and Hair¬ 
dressing establishments, besides owning, in his wife’s 
right, a homestead. 

One morning in September, 1852, the master 
entered Thompson’s house, with a familiar, free and 
easy swagger, threw himself into a chair, placed his 
heels upon the table, and, slowly chewing, spitting 
and squinting around the ceiling, suddenly brought 
his eye to bear on Mrs. Thompson, and asked her 
where her “ boss ” was. 

“ He is at the shop, sir.” 

“ He’ll be along soon, won’t he 
“ Yes, sir.” 

“You have things pooty nice here—seem to live 
pooty well for niggers.” 

“Are you from the South, air!” said Mrs. Thomp¬ 
son to her impudent visitor; at the same time her 
Hashing eye, curling lip and heaving breast indi¬ 
cated the scorn Bhe eould scarcely suppress, in 
obedience to the fears which had suggested her 
question. 

“What makes you think me from the South!” 
said the bully with a sneer. 

“ f eoause Northern men know better than to enter 
then ” 8 il0USeS nlere ^y for tHe purpose of insulting 
“ Well,. I 


turned in the right direction, and are illuminated by 
the light of liberty. And there are devoted men and 
women, who have consecrated themselves to the help of 
the slave, who count it the service of God, and who 
will never let the country have rest while it is up- 
holding injustice and oppression. God in his mercy 
increase their number. May the glory of his attributes 
break upon us, and make us faithful in our day and 
generation. 


LETTER FROM REV. DANIEL FOSTER. 


From The Liberator. 

Messrs. Mat and Garrison : In the last Libe- 
you undertake to give your readers an account 


of the circumstances which have resulted_„„ 

ration. 1 wish to say a word about these matters, 
through the same channel. 

The 19th of June, I spoke in Lowell three times. My 
third service was an Anti-Slavery lecture. In that 
discourse, I dwelt on the necessity of union among all 
Abolitionists, as one condition essential to onr success 
I freely and frankly expressed my disapproval of the 
spirit in which Horace Mann had been so severely 
censured. That address was published in the Lowell 
American, and will speak for itself. The next day, I 


Bb! every true and living soul, 

To Freedom’s perilled altar bear 
The Freeman’s and the Christian’a whole- 

rrr.no.no- non - aI fd y 0 t e ,, and pi, a y el ,_> 


Tongue,; 

Cambridge, July 18th, 1853, 


Daniel Foster. 


REPLY OF MR. MAY. 

Mr. Garrison .- I am very far from wishing a con- 
7, Anti ; sla ™ry man, least of all with 
one with whom I have had so long andf’so pleasant a 
connection as with Daniel Foster ; but some of his 
statements, in the above letter, require a notice from 
me, and I will briefly take them in order. 

He admits that I was desirous he shouM have an in¬ 
terview, and come to a right understanding on the sub- 
leet at issue. H e says—‘ Mr. May urged me to go and 


k “7, tb \ fc they presented too faithful a 

•>»»$ 

my wire nas just now shown me. 

„ “ This faithfulness of representation of negro pro¬ 
fanity I have a good right to know, because I was born 
and brought up in a slave State, and spent the first 
years of my married and ministerial life there tt 


my married and ministerial life there Having 
. every slave State in the Union, I have dis- 
passionatoiy observed the lights and the shadows of 
this^ mstitution, in the various chambers of its 


dwelling. I have become acquainted with planters 
P la atl0I V lilwa ; their oha P els and quarters, 
their chaplains and overseers. I have known their 
slaves also, and have talked to them and preached to 


them. If you wish to know the alternations of plea- 
ure and pain produced by these observations, you can 
;et a tolerable account of them in ‘Uncle Tom’s 


Uncle Tom’i 


mbLf not wonderful that such different and opposite 
tw 10 “ S are for “. e(1 of that book and its writer, when 
- U S h an irreconciIabI o difference between the 
Tf T nn.l JHp ?- n wlu ch these opinions are based, j 
tin nderstand the clique, they condemn the book upon 
foots? r nnotW °*w7 tbat giyes a false view P of 
acts, another, tw ,t — unfavourable view of 


and mtmW not do. Who’ever could show that book 
be false, thinking it important that / should see it, was 


n from the south,” replied the master, 


a . nd r v am . co .n>e for your old man,* and if I had wo¬ 
rn Uld Virginia, I’d give you on — -’ ’ • 


d give you 39 on your bare back 
every morning, and then rub you down with salt 
gl^b’i’ and| ' bet ’ y° ur tongue would not wag s 

'* i’.nt you will never have me or my husband ii 
Old Virginia.” J 

husband 6 was r8SS f and ¥. rs - Thompson, her 


s informed of this visiter, and escaped 
. —! “ Quakers.” In a few Clays sne eon-, 

verted what property she could quietly dispose of 1 
into money, locked up her house, and, joining her 
husband, started with him for Canada. Since that 
period, she has accompanied him, with her little 
daughter, through Vermont and other parts of New 
England, giving concerts, where they sang the 
touchingly plaintive songs of the slaves, and earning 
in this way the price of Mr. Thompson’s freedom. 

Wo never saw anything more touching than the 
joy expressod in the. face of Mrs. Thompson, as she 
recited to us the incidents of her life, during the last 
few months, amongst the generous farmers of Ver- 
R mont, and dwelt upon the fact that her husband 

l c*4 could now go home. 

Shame, say we, to the country which repays suoh 
love as those poor fugitives have for it with whips, 
chains, and bondage. Double shame on the dastard 
laws whioh would expatriate them, and then rob 
L them of their hard earnings before they can return 
^home in peace. 

And yet, in the face of such facts 


l he found who will solemnly inform i 


- j —. that I purpose. 

negroes cannot take care of themselves.— Mussachu- Mr. M 

setts Spy. _ 


THIRD OF 'JULY SERMON. 


An excellent custom of a portion of the clergy, 
says the Philadelphia Register, is to devote the Sab¬ 
bath preceding or following the anniversary of our 
National Independence to faithful exhortation in re- 
gard to our national sins. It is a custom worth imi¬ 
tating. Among the Homans, there was one holiday 
in every year, when everybody, not excepting slaves, 
was permitted to speak freely. Americans may be 
content, therefore, to be reminded onoe a year of 
their shortcomings. With this view, we present to j 
our^readers a report, as nearly accurate as may " 


n a*’ . w “ speaj£ Ior The next day, I 

called upon Anti-Slavery friends, and presented to 
them an appeal for pledges to ensure to me a salary of 
hundred dollars, as an independent reformatorv 
lecturer. In that appeal, after stating the amount of 
labour I would undertake to perform, and mentioning 
what I had done the past year, I say, ‘ These labours 
I have performed as an Agent of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society. I now leave that Society, 
because I cannot he quite free there. I am required 
by_ the Board of Managers to refrain from circu¬ 
lating William Goodell’s History of the Anti-Slavery 
Enterprise, which I regard as a true and most excel¬ 
lent book This requirement seems to me unjust, 
and therefore I cannot comply with it. Surely, we 
ought carefully to guard our own liberty, while 
seeking to free the enslaved.’ Among others on 
whom i called with my appeal was a gentlemen who 
is connected with the Lowell American. On reading 
the passage above quoted, he asked, ‘ What'objection is 
made to this book ” I answered by a quotation from 
the resolution of dismissal, which affirms that the book 
is false m an important particular; and I added, that 
Mr. Goodell had generally introduced these facts, 
which are denied, by quotations fromthe Liberator 
Ntoteterrf or by referring to the source in which the 
proof of the correctness of his statements could be 
found. I said that I had declared my readiness to give 
up the book, if convinced that Mr. Goodell was guilty 
of false statements. I said that I was not invited to 
attend the Board meeting at which this matter was 
decided. The paragraph to which you take such ex¬ 
ception was written by this gentleman, as a record of 
facts learned by him in this conversation. 

Mr. May says in his statement, 

(Fqster 1 an interview 
American and Massi 


This is not the usual understanding of fair and rea- 
sonable persons as to the nature of the relations bt 
tween an Agent and a Society in whose servioe he has 
engaged. Mr. Foster had been requested, as an Agent 
to cease from selling a hook, deemed to be most unfa* 
w.. c ln ij s account of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society: If not prepared to comply with the 
should . not have waited to be invited, but 
t- ld ^ a J® sought an interview with those whose 
Agent lie was, to understand more fully their reasons 
ft’idH? t r 7 uest ' ? ut ’ waiving this, had Mr. Foster 
said that it was not convenient for him to call upon any 
member of the Board of Managers, and named a time 
7 d P lao ° , a “eating, I have no cause to doubt that 
some one of them would have gone to him. Unfortu- 
desfre he expressed no such wish, manifested no such 

Again, he says—‘ I could go to but one sort of con- 

. official Board meeting. Such an one 

I was not permitted to know of it till 


m 11 ® 111 t . I ! ereare two requisites to the justifi- 
tr'ntb • ? ue } s ’ that she should tell the 

™ , h ,’ ““ther that she should speak favourably, as 
they do of the. cavaliers. These are the two requis tes 
t b dt ; ma ?, ded of Micaiah, the prophet. One 
f h ° UlCt th ® truth; “other that he, 
the kL P fl nd f 0Ur -f ly ’ a - 8 the false prophets did, of 
truth w fa y? urite project. The prophet told the 1 
truth, but would not flatter the guilty. So she tells 
the truth, though it falls heavily upon «ie guilty. 

According to this rule Josephus is ten times as bad 
as the author of ‘Uncle Tom,’ because lie says ten 
times harder things of his country. Yet our clique 
wfll recommend Josephus as a historian—Traitors 
flatter the corruptions of their country, while true 
patriots make head against them. Who have the best 
claims to apostolicity? those who become martyrs by 
Hrr s i th r l , Althou S h the God Of Daniel has pro- 
teeted and elevated our authoress, yet I saw a man the 
other day, who dared not speak of her book, for fear of 
being sacrificed, and another who, for the same reaso 
declared it to come from the devil, although he had 
confess that hehnd never read it. This is like the 
Fapist who is obliged to curse the Bible without 


Massachusetts Board know enough of it to be 
sured that it was not what it pretended to he, a true 
and fair History of the Anti-Slavery movement, and 
that they should he untrue to the cause, as repre¬ 
sented by their Society, if their instrumentalities 
were used in its dissemination. So Mr. Foster was 
requested by the Board not to sell this book ; but he 
answered that if he could not do that, he should not 
act as their agent, and the Board, therefore, ac¬ 
cepted his resignation. This is the whole story. It 
will be observed the Board hired Mr. Foster to do a 
certain thing, and he chose to use the opportunity 
thus given him to do a certain other thing which 
they did not approve of; they certainly have the 
right to say what the work is which they want done, 
and to object to a course which they think may 
have a tendency to ultimately undo that work; still 
Mr. Foster chose to do that very thing /they objected, 
and he resigned his agency—he was not turned out 
of it. It seems to us if there is any bigotry, any 
intolerance here, it is on the part of the employee 
who insisted upon pursuing a course calculated to 
prejudice the minds of the public against his em¬ 
ployers, and therefore against the cause they repre¬ 
sent, and would not work for them unless he was 
permitted to do this; the Board, on the contrary, 
were so tolerant that they did not at once dismiss 
the agent, but permitted him to retire. Vie think 
the candid reader, on perusing the correspondence, 
will come to precisely our conclusion. 


protectors who do not discharge their duty to him, a 
if® ““Position of him under municipal regulations 
the State m which he is deserted, is binding on him a 
his parents too. It cannot, however, be said that, 
this ease, the binding was against the father’s will, f 
' is m proof before me that it was with the consent 
the father, who sent his son to Delaware on trial, to 
bound if he was liked, and sent back to that State aft 
he was bound, when, on one occasion, he had abscondt 
The question, therefore, is between the father ai 
master on this proof; and it cannot be that the fath 
shall stand by and see his son bound in another Stal 
to receive education and nurture, and just when i 
becomes valuable to a master, to take him away • su. 
a course would amount to positive fraud. The conse 
is so material that it is not going too far to say, that 
a Slave should come here with his master’s consent ai 
bind himself apprentice, or, being here, should so bii 
himself with the master’s consent, in the first case-J 
' be a fugitive slave within the meaning of tl 


.... .. Mis us also that the natural fruits of this 
mnocent to the grave, by the 


ference, viz., ... 
had been held. „ 
the decision whioh 
I am astonished at these statements of Mr. Foster 
contrary are they to the foots of the case. No such 


“®® tm S ,iad l ie . e n held. His statement“confuses °and 
leads to material misunderstanding. Let 


recapitulate the foctsT'* 1 * V " > *°““' uius ' Jjet me briefly 
wr 7? t0 Mr - Foster, requesting him no 
to offer Mr. Goodell s book for sale, as our agent, 
sel Wti, P8 Y, H ? r r ep i ie M’ ‘ If the Managers forbid mj 

& 22 b T°°j7i S i a; l- a0fc n0 l0 “^ r as their a 8<“t i 

mohiLtL * tv, R “ore fully the grounds of 
lr objection to the book, and renewing the suggestion 
an interview with some of us. 

April 25. Mr. F. replies, ‘ I infer that I am required, 

- an agent, Ac.,Jo refrain from selling Goodell’ 


scourge, by deadly weapons, and by the still'more 
cruel infliction of compulsory licentiousness, aud of a 
broken heart, by the separation of husband and wife, 


... sad a key in my own mind and 
i YT Such cases as all these have come to my 
knowledge. It is improbable that her ‘ Key’ contains 
one ot them. Tn •«»> of the most guilty ca'see the per- 


of them. _uaaeir me per¬ 

petrators have been men of high worldly standing, and 
in others they were religious professors, of official 
different denominations. If these things 


Slavery and Anti-Slavery. I cannot consent to 
and therefore must give up my ao-enev ’ 

April 27. The Board for the first tin. 
subject, and, iu order that their unanimous opinion 
as th' bn0 ^ n, P assed the TOte requiring Mr. Foster, 


their agent, not to sell the book. 

Now, in view of these dates and facts, how could Mr. 


ie specified, 


the action of the former Society, 
could place the whole matter before him in a very 
ferent light from that in which Mr. Goodell has ohc 
present it.’ Mr. May urged me to go and consult 


with A, B and C, which, of course, I could „„„ 
would not. do. Whoever could show that book to be 
false, thinking it important that /should see it, was 
bound to come to me. I could go to but one sort of a 
conference on this subject, viz., an official Board 
meeting. Suoh an one had been held. I was ™,.. 
mitted to know of it, till the decision which cut 
through the alternative presented, was made known by 


Foster say, such a meeting ‘ had been held 

Pl™ U *. ed *® \ no f of ^ till the decision which 
me ojj / Mr. F. had resigned and left us before anv 
meeting had been held. He out hii/self off, witho/t 
M° r w k ? S any I I lte " iew > or explanation. 

But Mr. Foster says he did express to me a wish for 
an interview with the Board, and did offer to cease sell 
ng the book, if convinced it’was 
eollection of any such wish, or offer, being made by him. 
If, however, he affirms he did make them, I will not 
P r nti ? P 1 f* avo often occasion to admit 
t he imperfection of my memory^ Allowing^ He did 


American and Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Societies, showing, not until it was too late- for 
G b °n n *?in S n P ^n, S „°?fJl y aB a„i“* i “ at ® 1 X. ao ?.“ ainted ” lt , h | jorsation on the matter until after the Board meeting", 


as his language shows. He had peremptorily refused 
compliance with the wishes of the Board, and had with- 
drawn from his *'—■— 1 1 ^ 


, - ■- agency, before the Board meeting „ 

held; and afterwards says he should have liked 
have been present at it! W’ - - 

his letters to 


the General Agent. 

Mr. May .is mistaken when he says that Mr. Foster 
has never expressed ‘ to me the faintest desire to meet 
the Board of Managers on this, subject.’ I perfectly 
recollect saying to him, when urged to go and see 
me one on this matter, that I should have been glad 
have attended the Board meeting at which my case 
is acted on. Aud I will here say to Mr. May, that I 
nniti *-•=-* that Board in its official 


r resolutions touching me for that 


May is also mistaken when he says, 
statement that Mr. Foster offered to cease from oi 
lating the book, if convinced that its 


. - . , -, „ -that its strictures were 

untrue, is^also wholly without foundation.’ I 
T 1 much as this distinctly 


tain that I said ___ „„„ 

Aud I here repeat the same offer. Convince ™ 
there are essential misstatements, suppressions or false- 
the book, and I will not send out another copy 


of the eloquent conclusion of a sermon delivered yes- 


hoods _ 

ito the community. 

1 , ha J r e ^ad the work, carefully and candidly. I 
think Mr. Goodell is somewat prejudiced against Air. 
Garrison, and therefore his history may not be alto¬ 
gether impartial. But, as a whole, I like it exceed¬ 
ingly. I think it able, radical, true, and calculated to 
do immense good. Mr. May says, in his first letter, in 
which he objects to its sale, ‘ in the hands of a person 


who knows where and how to discriminate, Mr 
Goodell’s book , m, ~ .’ - 


Why did he not, I again ask, 
wi —’ “gMfy a desire to be present? 

Why did he not, instead of refusing compliance, instead 
ot resigning his agency, say, ‘ Let me be present at your 
“Mfmg-ccinvmce me I am wrong, and I will de¬ 
sist ? He said nothing of the kind. Thera are his 
letters, short and conclusive. There are min e, urging 
him not to resign, and, after-he had resigned, urginl 
him to re-oonsider, and to have an interview. We 
k®*®; done a11 we honourably could do to 

connection with 


standing, 

are true, what can excuse us in denying their truth : 
u°d Iiaies the sin of^ condemning the righteous and 


justifying the wicked.” 


latiaiwl 


* All communications for the paper, and letters 
relating to its pecuniary concerns should be addressed 
to Sydney Howard G ay, New- York 
* wiVo t ,,e Treasury of the AMERICAN 

ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY may be forwarded to 
hRANCis Jackson, Treasurer, at Boston; ar to 
Sidney Howard Gay, JVew- York. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST G, 1853. 


RENDITION OF APPRENTICES. 

We gave the report, not long since, of a case decided 
. this city wherein the United States Commissioner 
held that the clause of the Constitution relating to fu¬ 
gitives from labour, and the aots of 1792 and 1850 
upon the same subject, applied solely to fugitive slaves’ 
and not to apprentices. The decisions on this point, as 
jmarked, are of some importance as authori¬ 
tative interpretations, iu a certain degree, of the Con¬ 
stitution on a mooted question, and a one which 
destined to become far more widely discussed than 
has ever yet been. It will be esteemed as so much 
gained by the advocates of the Anti-Slavery character 
of the Constitution to have it definitively settled that the 
clause and acts referred to do apply to another class 
besides fugitives from Slavery; this they will conceive 
to be a step toward equally authoritative decisions that 
the Constitution, at least, does not provide for the r 
dition of slaves, and the unconstitutionality of any 
that secures it. There will, however, be “ more in 
matter thereafter,” and that is the not trifling necessity 
of securing the acquiescence of the slave-power in such 
judicial decisions. We shall be glad to see the impor¬ 
tant question at issue reached iu this direct manner, 
aud are rather impatient at Free Soil lawyers that they 
Jo not seize every opportunity that is offered 
sent it. 


We refer to the subject again to report another deci¬ 
sion, in Philadelphia, in relation to an apprentice, 
whereby the recent decision .. 


But Mr. Foster wants to come forward now and dis- 
® T s , th ,? sub J?ot with the Board on certain conditions 
which he specifies. I respectfully submit to every can¬ 
did man that, as relates to Air. Foster, the whole 
matter has assumed a very different aspect from what 
it had m the outset. Hastily, aud without seeking 


any conference or explanation, Mr. Foster resigned hi! 
office, and left us. He has gone abroad among our 
(t0 use a new - 0 <»ned word), and 
represented us as aiming to exercise arbitary and im¬ 
proper power over him, and himself as not free in his 
connection with us. But if Mr. F. thinks the Board 
have done him any injustice, and will make applica¬ 
tion to them for a hearing, it will unquestionably be 


ie from his circulat- 


granted. 

Air. F. thinks no harm could „,.„ v „„ U1D U JML. 
ing the work in question, because hone but ‘intelligent 
and discriminating persons will buy and read it.’ Is 
not this more than Air. F. or we can know ? It is 
usually those who are seeking information on a-gi 
subject who buy books on that subject. And is it 

? u , r a S eilt ’ a book 


terday morning, by the Rev, Wm. H. Furness. 

“ how can Slavery be abolished ? This 
question that is continually asked, and in that hope¬ 
less tone that despairs of a satisfactory answer. 
IIow ean Slavery be abolished? What a question 
is this for a people to ask, young and lull of power 
as this is, overrunning the continent, sprinkling the 
western wifderness with cities and States, tunnelling 
the rock-ribbed mountains, ready to conquer and 
annex tbe nations— wbat a question ior sucli a people 
to ask, as if, were it only once determined that Slave¬ 


ry should ho abolished, it would nob do it! How 
shall this objeet be accomplished ? I-Tnw nine. 


it or can it be effected, but by simply resolving that 
it must be done? This is all that is needed, the 
resolution, the will to do it. Th e will will find the 
way. Let the, intelligence, the eonscioneo, the re¬ 
ligion of the country be awakened to the duty that 
lies before us, and injustice and inhumanity will 
vanish away from before them like the vapours of 
the night. r 

“ r > f or °no, desire no abolition but that which 
comes from the free, conscientious action of the slave¬ 
holders themselves, and slaveholders wo all are more 
or less directly. We are all cither holding or help¬ 
ing to hold our brother in bondage. I would have 
the sense of justice, of humanity, of freedom awak¬ 
ened in the minds of all men, or at least the ma¬ 
jority of our countrymen, and that will 'do the work 
Ii 0 °E del \ t0 , nr ? use the slumbering sense of 
n£ h tV»“- th fl e hCftrt ? th , 13 S reafc “atM®, let every man 
nse the influence that he may, let every one be true 
to what light ho has. Think, speak, act as honest 
and brave men should, and as becomes the followers 
°( h |m who died for the friendless and the poor. Do 
all t.mt you can to publish the truth, to diffuse in¬ 
formation, make no compromises with any, and you 
at all events, will do your part. Above all things’ 
let the teachers’ roligion proclaim the undisputed 
commandments of Him they profess to serve Let 
them neither be intimidated or bribed to hold their 
peace but lot it ho held to he their solemn duty to 
speak for justice and mercy, and I believe it is in 

w;n r m P n° m l ti t0 ° rea - te - that publio ®®u«“ent which 
will mould the convictions of individuals, and make 
¥ g u£ anti0 1 know very well 

that at the first whisper of this odious wordf Abo- 
lition, those who are immediately interested in up- 

aefi lllfi a ; h ! ‘ T r l mkecpi 7 down * h ® oppressed, 
aie filled with indignation and wrath. It is natural 
that it should be. No man likes to be told that he 

him se E tnT r °3-f?r iaUy if his om conscience tells 
aim so too, anil ii the wrong to which he is habituated 
has been of suoh a character as to render him domineer- 

no hesitation m saying it, truly humane men. There 


doubtless of_ ,HRR_, 

its sale ? It is the intelligent, dis¬ 
and only such an one, who will 


Then, I ask, why 


this objection 

criminating p __P J_ _ n 

buy and read this book; and whenever such__ 

does read it, I am confident its perusal will quioken 
and inspire the best impulses of the soul to take earnest 
hold Ot the A n 1! -.m six-nr,, 


hold of the Anti-Slavery enterprise. 

I have met with great success the past year, and am 
meeting with most encouraging success in my present 
efforts, and simply because I advocate this holy cause 
without arrogant _ assumptions, wrath, or bitterness of I 
spirit. Christianity is meant to convince and per¬ 
suade men, rather than to force repentance upon them. 
Ii - owsb f p Wlth thafc s P irit Which denounces 

fiomst, who is doing an uncompromising work, 
as William Goodell is doing, and has been doing, from 
the very commencement of the great struggle in this 

?oiufo^^Ir h Gairison. rad! ° ally0n S ° me important 
In a mercantile point of view, I own the right of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society to employ agents 
to ‘peddle’ this or that book, and to keen 


willprove^faiseTiglu” and’wMeh do™the grossMt 
justice to the movement, and the men, with whom' 
are connected ? Never. Mr. Foster admits that the 
book as ‘ prejudiced against ’ Mr. Garrison and his 
friends; he admits it ‘may not be altogether impartial.’ 
Let the work of circulating it be done, then, by others. 
There are enough to oppose and misrepresent the old 
^‘•;!l aV , e 7 : „ So , 01 ® tle3 ’ without our volunteering aid to 


that book, and to keep out"of their 
cart any other hook opposed to their Society But sup" 
pose we look at it in a higher point of view Here is a 
moral Society, founded on the most perfect liberty of] 
Christianity, organized to set free the enslaved.' It 1 
P ’*“ dl [ a „{ r „ e ®.Platform; it preaches a free gospel; it 


invites freo disoussion ; it challenges free .inquiry - ,, 
censures the sects and the parties because they dis¬ 
courage free investigation, and are not willing to have 
the lo . ok , ou a11 s!des of a question that interests 
the public mmd. For a quarter of a century, a strug- 
gle goes on between those who hold these noble prin- 
wnMd n ^ rr ° w '““ded sectaries and partisans 

would keep man m bondage. At length, a history of 
this great movement is written, by one who has suf¬ 
fered and toiled and sacrificed, iu tire very van of the 
A S , 0ne ° f A tS °¥® f su PP°rters and ablest advo¬ 
cates. Among other things narrated therein are the 
mistakes of a baud of these reformers, on the question 
1 and church organizations, and the 

wlnch led tllem lnto tb ese mistakes. Now, 
enioL h tf- C “ en . sa y t0 their agents, ‘ You shall not cir- 
cuiate tlus book,_because it censures us?’ Or shall 
' spread this book in the 
demonstrably unjust 
!o! Let them carry 
ana allow the people to read and 
trust 6 tw t , he “, sfilv ? s - Eet them abide in the calm 
l ? lU triumph and right he done, as 
Iy - Pr °^ ess t0 belie ’ re - Now see how the 
thing is done m this particular case. The book is urn 

rirnotrirmiTatefTt, 1 ’ 116 ag ® nt *-thR 

Of one man nr f S 5 b 5 Ut 7 must tftk ® the si “PD word , 
proof that snAh L, x. body of “® n > without a particle of 
proot that suoh is the case, and comply with the Z 1 

uments w fleh wordf a^ various^t- 

“hS ^0W™ 6 eI,7 b “ r 7A b i S ., W0r ^ 


facilitate their labours. 

I am glad to hear from Mr. Foster that he is advo¬ 
cating the Anti-Slavery cause ‘ without arrogant as 

beThe'en-e Wr p tb f’ 7 bi .“ erness of spirit.’ Such should 
be the oase. But he will not forget that he has been 
accused of all these, by pro-slavery persons. The ac¬ 
cusations now impliedly made against us may be quite 


as unfounded as that against^him!” 

Mr. Foster thinks that we are bound, by the princi¬ 


ples of the free platform ou which we profess to‘stand, 
to circulate this book, notwithstanding it contains, as 
we believe, statements which do the greatest- injustice 
to men and women, living and dead, whom we revere 
r ,nn e n7,° ' S a “ d “ ar 7 r 5 » f th « Anti-Slavery cause. 
Ld fidp?;4 i ay that0 . ui \¥ eas of liberty, moral duty, 

St Fl “’ a " t * r “ i* 1 

Samuel May, Jr. 


OLD SCHOOL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCIll 
AND UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


(2 h L( r \ Sb il tCr t n °- f Philade >P b ia, the organ of the 
2,1a 001 Pr ® sb J te rian Church, it happens has felt 


they say even, ‘ You shall ‘n ul 
land, because these censures 
to us ?^ No ! a thousand times, No ! * 

out their principles, and allow the people t 


lieatien ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ One of the pr'omin^t 
members and ministers of that church, Rev. William 
L. McAlla, formerly of Kentucky> but now of Phila 
de phia and well known throughout the country as aa 
‘ 00k exceptions to the criminations 
of the paper aud wrote a valuable and unanswerable 
defence of ‘Uncle Tom,’ aud sent it for ™S„n 
The written reply that ho received is as follows : 
“Rev. Wm. McAlla: 

th^it^woul^be^’impracTicahl^^nT^ni* 1 ^^^^! 114 !’ 


would be impracticable for 
article the length of yours, and so much matter'has 

be more°ihan fun ?„~° Ur , band ?’ t,lat our ® olu “ a ® will 
oe more man lull for a long time to come. There is 

snunlG^ d . 18res P ectfu }. t ® our paper or to ourselves, per- 
i yoi i5 1 .fl tl i l0 ’ though there are questions 


which we would not like to discuss^ 
^.^ sb y tenan < at ra t® at present; and in some 
would not concur. 

Respectfully and truly yours, 

■m Presbyterian. 


of your views w 


Philadelphia, June 3d, 1853. 
M? e McAna 8 n nuSff e< !i tbe C ? 1 “, ran3 of tb ® Presbyterian, 

^ssxsussssasssss 


s!!L*s*“ i5s | asa. 




BEARING FALSE WITNESS. 

Some oF our Free Soil contemporaries—and 
regret to see .Frederick Douglass’s Paper among the 
number—are charging the Board of Managers of, 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society with intole- 1 th ® 4 
ranee and proscription, in prohibiting Rev. Daniel 
Foster, a lecturing agent, from selling a book 
by Wm. Goodell. e. .. j. 

the Anti-Slavery Cause. And the papers al- 
Iuded to not only denounce the act as one 
done in a tyrannical and bigoted spirit, but they 
evidently rejoice in the discovery of such a spirit in 
the Massachusetts Board. Now, if such he the char¬ 
acter^ these Boston Abolitionists, it is, one would, 
think, a thing to be sorry for rather than to he glad 
at, and, as they have laboured somewhat faithfully 
and long, in their way, in behalf of the cause of I 
Anti-Slavery, it would be certainly no great stretch 
of Christian charity in these other advocates ofj 
Emancipation, in another manner, to suppose these 
people to be rather sinning for want of light than to 
[ bo Premeditated and obstinate bigots, loving to exer¬ 
cise a little brief authority harshly, cruelly, and un¬ 
reasonably. The reputation of Jackson, Phillips, 
Garrison, and their associates of the Board, among 
their neighbours who are not Abolitionists, but who 
know them well, is, that they are-putting aside 
their Anti-Slavery—good citizens, warm friends, 
charitable and just men, to whom an appeal, in a 
good cause, is never made in vain, and who will be 
uselessly appealed to ever to swerve from an upright, I 
straight-forward, and honourable conduct. So think 
their neighbours of them, who are tempted, by want 
of Anti-Slavery sympathy, to find flaws in their in¬ 
tegrity. It is reserved for men, professing to feel 
the sympathy others want, to jump at an accusation 
of unfairness and bigotry, and to rejoice over D »° 
an evidence that the members of the Board 
neither just, generous, nor honourable, but that 
they are governed by a very petty personal conoeit, 
and actuated by a very bigoted and unrelenting 
spirit. To entertain such a charge and pronounce 
judgment, without waiting for the other side of the 
story, strikes us as very much wanting in charity, 
under the circumstances; but not to retract, or to 
repeat it, after it is shown to he untrue, is to hear 
false witness—one of the ten things which, for 
some thousands of years, it has been held very base 
and very wicked to do. Why these editors do 
this thing, we shall not stop now to consider, though 
somo of them, doubtless, are merely moved by the 
inherent depravity of the human heart, and others 
are merely carrying out that law—that there is no 
foe so hitter as a former friend. 

We have referred to this matter only because it 
is exciting some remark among Anti-Slavery people, I 
and not because there is anything agreeable to us 
its contemplation. We hate disputes on personal 
character, and would do anything, short of a sa¬ 
crifice of principles or of self-respect, to get away 
from them. But here is a business, at the outset a 
very simple and inoffensive transaction, inflated into 
a very grave accusation against the oldest, the 
steadiest, and the most self-sacrificing Abolitionists 
of the country, and it would be neither proper nor 
m accordance with our inclination, to ignore it alto¬ 
gether. Hitherto we have said nothing about it 
though some of our Free-Soil contemporaries have 
been harping on it these three weeks, as we could 
not help hoping that these men would have the 
grace to ho ashamed of themselves, and correct the 
scandal of which they have been guilty. We are 
sorry to give up this hope; but, that our readers may 
know the real facts of the oase, we copy, in another 
column, the correspondence between Messrs. Foster 
and May. As a relation of the circumstances, this, 
indeed, would hardly be requisite, but the impor¬ 
tance given to the transaction by malignant inter- 
meddlers makes it necessary. The whole story may 
be told in a very few words. An agent of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Society sees fit to use the influence and 
opportunity given him by that agency to circulate, 
for his private emolument, a work by Mr. Goodell.. 

Now the book is a very dull book, and we have 
never yet met with anybody who has had the hardi¬ 
hood to go entirely through with it. Still the] 


. — this city is reversed. 

This last case, being before a Justice of the United 
States Court, is of more authority, of course, than that 
recently decided here by Commissioner Morton: 

The facts in the ease are briefly these : one William 
Cummines, Jr., of Delaware, was legally apprenticed 
to J M. Boaler, and escaped from his service to Phila¬ 
delphia. The boy was arrested, and taken before 
Commissioner Heazlitt. At his request, after a partial 
hearing, the writ was made returnable before Judge 
Kane, of the United States District Court, and the case 
brought before him on Friday last. The report is as 
follows : 


would n 

Act of Congress, and in the second the7asteT wou 
not be_allowed to question the validity of the indei 
therefore, returns to the Commission! 
U 1 “ ' possession of m 


ture. Thiscu—, 

for adjudication, he being now ii 
■riews on the subject. 

Relator remanded to the custody of the Marshal. 


Miss WoRMELEY.of Newport, daughter of the la 
Rear Admiral Wormeley, and author of a book calli 
‘ Aannbel,’ makes an appeal, through the newspaper 
for aid to purchase certain slaves in Virginia. Sh 
makes the appeal, she says, to the readers of ‘ Unc 
Tom’s Cabin,’ but adds, immediately, that “ there ai 
thousands even of those who disapprove the purpoi 
aad challenge the fairness of our great American novi 
who have their sympathies called forth in behalf of tli 
race it advocates. Unquestionably there are thousanc 
who disapprove of ‘Uncle Tom,’ and challenge ii 
truthfulness; but if Miss Wormeley relies on the°syu 
patby of that class for aid in her benevolent purposi 
we should not risk much in promising to give dollar fo 
dollar for all that she will ever receive from it. i 
a-piece from all the admirers of Mrs. Stowe’s boo: 
for. any Anti-Slavery purpose would hardly be a saf 
calculation, and to expect a cent from the whole of thos 
who disapprove of it would probably be quite as nea: 
the mark. For the sake of the slaves, however, whon 
Miss Wormeley wishes to purchase, we should be glad 
to hear that the $3,500 is raised, and that we have no 
a just appreciation of the humane character of thgs 
who are aggrieved at the‘Uncle Tom’ portraiture o 
American Slavery. 


The facts being fully proved, Crabbe, for tbe olaim- 
it (J. Murray Rush was with him) argued: 

That this was a case within the Act of 1850, and 
ie 4 art. 2d sec. 3 el. of the Constitution, because the 
words of that clause were in themselves, on the common 
rules of construction, as applicable to apprentices as 
slaves, and that those who argued that slaves only wc: 
‘posi&faXa^lesf’'writer' or judicial “decision 
e2 PVessl y confined the operation of the clause 
of the Constitution or tho Aots of 1792 and 1850 to 
1" 3bl7eS f ,. That ’ g ?"T. briber, the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution III. Madison Papers, 1,440, 
1,456, 1,532, 1,658, 1,689) had been to include more 
slaves within that clause, and that such had been the 
433 81 936 U ) nderStandlnS ° f tlle provision ' C 1IL Ell. Deb. 

That the framers of the Constitution had thought it 
requisite expressly to include “ persons bound to ser- 
-j ljs a term " f years,” that is, apprentices, among 
free persons, while, on the other hand, the New York 
amended Fugitive Act (2d rev. and 2d ed. 657) hid 
deemed it necessary expressly to except them from be- 
fohn. 1 ,r°> 1 > Ud i e q tb ® P er s<“s held to service or 

labour. (See amended Act, laws of 1840 ) 
rwYTY® sa , me ®°u s ‘ruction had been placed upon the 
Constitutional provision in Jaok vs. Martin 


referred to by Miss Wormeley are, it if 
evident, not exceptional, and do not present any fea 
tures of peculiar hardship, inasmuch as these particulai 
instances of wrong are the necessary result of Virginian 
re repeated, all over the State, wherever 
free women happen to be married to slaves. 
They show the inherent wickedness of the system, and 
appeal, therefore, more strongly to some minds than 
even the sufferings of an ‘ Uncle Tom,’ who may be the 
victim of an individual villain. Miss Wormeley’s John 
Gordon and Sarah, and the hundreds, perhaps thou¬ 
sands, in situations similar to theirs, are the victims of 
the villainy of a State, and for whom there is no salva¬ 
tion, in this world, short of Emancipation. These very 
cases might have, very properly, found a place in Mrs. 
Stowe’s ‘ Key,’ as unimpeachable evidence of the wrong¬ 
fulness of a system which must have such results. We 
copy Miss Wormeley’s statement in her own words .- 


Them 


-pressing case is that of a man named John 

Gordon, a very light mulatto, a blacksmith and paper- 
hanger by trade, whom 1 have known since 1842, and 
who bears the highest character amongst the gentlemen 


f , u -„ r - P ro 7is“D in Jaok vs. Martin, 14 Wend. 
525 J a “d m Johnson vs. Tompkins, Baldw., 
1 508 ; and that Commissioners 


671, 578, 584, 585: „„„ 

Ingersoll (Conn.), Loring '(Mass"), 8™^^^)!Tnd 
Heazlitt (Henna.), had decided apprentices to be within 
the meaning of the Act of 1850. Commissioner Morton 
(N. Y.) had, however, decided otherwise 
H. The indentures were valid in this Court, because, 
!n ov'denc®, they had been impliedly ratified by 
the father, and because, whether so ratified or not, they 
were valid under the lex loci contractus. (Story Confl. 
L., 3d ed„ boo. 100, p; 186 ; seo. 103, p. 189.) 

Parsons, for the apprentice, argued that this was not 
case where the Commissioner was authorized to issue 
the warrant of arrest, neither the Constitution nor the 
a ?L 8 °L 1793 , and 1860 bem e intended to affect any 
other than slaves (II. Story Const, sec. 36 ; III ib sec 
805; Serg Const. Law, 1st ed., 387, 388; III. Mad! 
*”’A* 4 . 47 L l rig g vs. Fenna., 10 Pet. 611, et seq.); 


who employ him. He was born the slave of Mrs. 
Hawes, of Rappahannock county, and received his free¬ 
dom at her death, when all her negroes were emanci¬ 
pated and provision made for their transport to Africa. 
John Gordon, who had recently married a slave woman 
-VWteS be ir aS ! m ? ch a * ta ehed, preferred to remain in 
Vngmia. He had continued to reside there 15 years 
as a free negro, but, under the laws recently passed 
by the convention of Virginia, he has been called before 
the county court, and warned that he must quit the 
State within two months or return into Slavery. It is 
easy calmly to read or state these facts; but it was not 
easy to listen to them calmly when the poor fellow, in 
distress, came up to speak to me. He had an idea that 
“ in free countries would pity him—that “ Miss 
from the North” could do something to a=°i°t 
1 iVIv,t® s4d, P 7 Cba !j °! b j 3 wife - i ud afc least Boma of his 
fw 6r ' If - 13 th , 6re I10thing 1 c <“id ?o7 he°lsked—wls 

there nothing he could do to prevent his being sepa¬ 
rated forever from his family, leaving his wife and 
children to the uncertain chances of Slavery ? “ Oh 1 
I would do anything,” he exclaimed, with a pathos that 
I ! ou . cbedm ®> “ anything on earth for them, Miss 
Lizzie, but go back and be a slave again.” I coulffinot 
bear to te 1 him that I had no power fffectually to llfot 
him that I could give him only my own few dollars 
1 dit J Wha ^ 1 tWnk “7 one else 
U . m /P\ ace have done. I promised—however 

would 1 lit bi? ht » be w me t0 ask as ®istance—that I 
nwr 1 y i 1 as ® before my friends when I came 
item,?’ a 1 d 366 Wbat could be don ® for bi “- The gen- 
myself InlbeZt the ^ a l®° urged me to intent 
‘ 1 , tbe oas ®' H ® 18 a person of great benevo- 
lenoe, and the heir-at-law of Mrs. Hawes. Instead of 
most lifelt® . e “ anc ‘P? tio “ °. f her negroes, he took the 
. 1Bt . erest ‘P ^eir welfare, superintended 
Itatef,Ti b !I kat r° n ’ a P d ^continues to receive the most 
fl Mhl . E . 0 ™ fr ° m llberia - But he is far from rich ; 

-M assare , s he will gladly sell Evelina 
aud her children (whom he originally bought at the 
earnest request of John Gordon, to save them from be! 
j®?,, separated and sold to tho traders) for less than 

dom thI 1 Ite t ark ei- Val t ? C -’ in 0rder t0 secure ‘heir free¬ 
dom, the state of his affairs is such that he is not justi¬ 
fied in giving them their liberty. J 

My other case is that of a woman, now about 30 
years of age, who was the beloved and devoted attend¬ 
ant or one ot my dearest relations. It was her mis- 

Swah the freedom^hThl’d^^^ 

perty, thefomflv“wa^el^r^T^V 0 ' the P ro ' 


and that this was shownconclusively by the’foot?hat 
there were no adjudicated cases which decided appren- 


1850 t0 b6 Witb!n ‘he Constitution and aots of 1793 and 

That as fugitive slaves were unable to make a valid 
^fehiGleuu y Hodges, 9 Johns, 67; Comm. v. 
Griffith, 2 Pkg ,11), this boy, if brought into the same 

“rdi° r b' a fi' a SaV6 ’ “ U8t alS ° b ® b6ld in ® a P abl ® of 


family ^ as enabled to give her her papers. 
BuL by thejsame law of Virginia whioh operates sr 


binding himself to the claimant, and therefore 

--er s right was superior. 

That Commissioner Morton’s deoision was a prouer 
^position of the law on the subject. 1 ‘ 


'bat .quoad, the father of these indentures, were of 
avail, he having never surrendered his rights 0 
the boy. (3 Blackst., 4 ; 1 ib., 386; 4 S. and R 2 
2 W. and S.,670; Guthrie vs. Murray, 4 Watts, 
Commonwealth vs Crommie, 8 W. and S., 339.) 

Rush, for the claimant, was not heard. 

ba J? £ ad “y attention called to the 
ilao ! ‘he Constitution, and the Act of Congress of 
hlfItTteR 850 ’ pro 7 ldln g f <f the rendition of persons 
held to laboiir, and the mode of so doing, very often, 
and the result of the attention heretofore bestowed, and 
the simple nature of the question to be decided, induce 
me to give my deoision now. Taking the words of the 
clause of the Constitution, and those of the Act of 1850 
alone, there can be no difficulty—the words are, “ per¬ 
sons held to service or labour in one State under the 
laws thereof.” Now I know of no words that could more 
clearly include apprentices than those I have quoted, 
for the plain effect of the words of every indenture of 
apprenticeship are to hold the party to servioe; and if 
I could go beyond the words of the Act of Congress, and 
those of the article of the Constitution; I should say 
that every consideration of polioy would dictate such a 
construction, because to decide the contrary would be 
to discharge every apprentice in Pennsylvania that 
chose to cross the Delaware, and every one elsewhere 
that repaired to this State, and refused to return to his 
duty. The relation created by an indenture of appren¬ 
ticeship is of such a character that minors and orphans, 
instead of remaining ignorant and unprotected, become 
acquainted wi th the arts and sciences, and are fitted for 
the duties of life; and to preserve such a state of use¬ 
fulness, the principles of extradition should be applied 
It is true that no case has been cited' in which a United 
States Court or Judge has decided this very question, 
but, perhaps, it is because the master has enforced his 
rights by Seizing liis apprentice and conveying liim 
home that this law, and that of 1793, has not been re¬ 
sorted to, and the want of use, or non-use, has no 
influence upon the construction of a plainly expressed 
statute. 

It is equally clear, that though a Judge, in consider¬ 
ing the case of a fugitive slave iu connection with the 
statute, might speak only of slaves as within its pur¬ 
view, and another, in a oase like the present, might 
speak only of apprentices, yet each might with pro¬ 
priety use the words, “ a person held to labour.” It is 
equallyto.be observod, that no decision has been had 
in which it has been held that the words of the oonsti- 
tution apply only to slaves. Most certainly this lad is 
held by a binding under a local proceeding, within the 
authority of any State to provide, and thereby to affect 
persons within her limits and subject to her jurisdic¬ 
tion The marriage of a minor iu Delaware, good by 
the law of that State, would be good everywhere else 
Now, one of tbe objects of apprenticeship is to prevent 
pauperism ; and a child whose parents are iu another 
and a distant State, and who have deserted him, is a 
pauper, notwithstanding the fact of his having lawful 


harshly on John Gordon, she is compelled to leave the 
a y, ear > or return into Slavery. She has 
? b - b “ d ‘° * h °“ she is devotedly attached. Con¬ 
jugal affection is (not unnaturally) rare amoDgst ne- 
groes, but this attachment I have never seen surpassed 
iu any condition, and she cannot bear to leave him. He 
is a slave of excellent character, trusted, and esteemed 
through all the neighbourhood—but, unfortunately, 
though hired by the family to whom Sarah belonged, 
and Iwingfcr the p ast tcn years nnder the Bame f. 0(rf 
with his wife, he belongs to-another master. This gen¬ 
tleman is willing to sell him to his wife for a sum very 

M»nV eS ! *i ba « '!- “717 Value - Th ®y have warm 
friends at the South willing to do all iu their power to 
promote their object—and, once free, are secure of em¬ 
ployment and the highest wages in Baltimore. 


The s 


necessary for the purchase of these poor 
people is $3,500; and, though we are not very sanguine 
of the suocess of the appeal, we readily gi Te onr aid in 
making it public. Miss Wormeley will gratefully ac¬ 
knowledge any sums that may be sent to her at New¬ 
port, to the Newport News, or to Ticknor, Seed & 
Fields, of Boston. 


Wife. -It was stated, two or three weeks 
appeal had been made, through the daily 


Tratnei 
nee, that 

papers of this city, to the public for fund7for the 
chase of the wife of Trainer. Since then we leanTtliat 
letters have been received from the woman’s master, 
stating that he had received an offer for a larger snm 
than that which he had agreed to take from Trainer 
which he should accept, unless the first bargain was’ 
speedily consummated, as he was about to leave Mobile 
for several mouths. This is a hard case for poor 
Trainer, for, as he, of course, cannot return to the 
South, he must be parted forever from bis wife, and 
she from the child, whom he has just rescued from a 
probable life of infamy, unless he can speedily procure 
the $700 necessary for her freedom. An appeal in such 
a case, one would suppose, iu a city so large and so 
wealthy as this, would be instantly responded to. But 
such, we are sorry to say, is not the fact. The funds 
come in slowly, though probably not less than one hun¬ 
dred thousand people in New York alone are quite 
familiar .with all the facts; aud of these, ninety-nine 
thousand and nine hundred would, no doubt, declare, 
if put to tho tost, that they are * as much opposed to 
Slavery as anybody,’ but that they do not believe in 
Emancipation without- compensation. As they do not 
do anything else to lessen the evils of Slavery, or to 
sueeour its subjects, they are the very people who 
ought to buy every slave that is openly offered iu this 
market; but as far as our experienee goes—and it is 
not inconsiderable in such matters—they are by no 
means anxious to prove their faith by their works when 
such opportunities are offered them. We trust, never¬ 
theless, that poor Trainer may be able to raise the 
amount necessary for his wife’s purchase, and shall be 
glad to receive donations to that end from such of our 
readers as are in the habit of giving in similar cases. 


ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 


THE FUGITIVE CASE IN BOSTON. 

. mentioned last week that a discovery was made I n™ M . 
m Boston that a coloured man was in confinement on • paper 18 put to P reSs to ° early to allow us to 
board the trig ■ Florence,’ just arrived in that harbour T?" T™*’ tiiiS Week ’ of the flushing Celebration, 
from a Southern port, and that some persons having Week °“ r readers may 8x P e0 ‘ a full report. 

ascertained that he was a Fugitive Slave, aided him to w- ^ Anti ' Slaver y B ”gle, the able organ of the 

escape. The master of the brig, Captain Hopkins has ? ™ Antl ' SIayery Sooie ‘y> will soon be enlarged to 
since given vent to his indignation in the follow!™. & “ th ® Size of the Standard and Liber, 
card: 0Wln S prosperity of our . 
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.,5" ?“ J/£c ~ TI . le subscriber, master of brig ‘ Fl 0 . 

June 22 for”^ ¥ ain< V Sailefl from Wilmington, N. C. 

th?mi n ii ayls ^ 

Sttd H D ° knowledge of hiAeing on 


prosperity of our Western friends is 

. * H * Anniversary of the Western Anti-Slavery 
Society is to be held in Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 
commencing on the 27th of August. Parkcr'Pillsbury, 
and A. K. and S, S. Foster are expected to be present, 

MUCH IN LITTLE. 

Daniel E. Sickles, a 


leaving instructions witl^tl™°mate S to°k?ep the^egro I 1JA1VIE1, E- SlCKr - E3 - a brawling Hunker, has been 
graphing™ Wilmington 1 Wa8 ° U shore ^ TrTn of the American Legation to the 

States the United | British Court. The Evening Post says 


States District Attorney,-a mob of _ 

HonW 7 ‘be community, if it could answer Captain 
Sr * ques « 0n ’ WOuld tel1 b’ m that if he should ever 
renture to confine on board his vessel a purely Wnfe 

man who f Uive from glayery> ^ jj* 

ion of returning him to the Algerines from whom he 

ies eT^tlt b n the Sa!d C ° mmUnity wouW 3 “ud the 
vessel to he bottom of Boston harbour, and Captain 

Hopkins himself to a place which is said to be bottom 
“Vi ™ nld P ermit the perpetration of any such 
wJh v L T L e Captam loses bis case by the illustrati 
with which he meant to illumine it. The Boston com 
" S °“° part of “igbt venture to be indig¬ 
nant at the taking of a black slave out of the ‘Flo- 

and? th ‘ Whe “ tUe ° aSe “ defended u P° n its legality, 
and on the supposition tw . —- man migI f t ^ 


Be supposed that the Executive will make no mistakes 
in bestowing office, but the profligacy of Sickles is so 
notorious that we do not see any possible room for 
mistake in regard to it. His personal character is such 
that the appointment is a disgrace to the Administra¬ 
tion which makes it.” Pretty bold talk! The same 
paper mentions a rumour that Governor Marcy, Secre¬ 
tary of State, was so sensible of the impropriety of the 


Aid»n DenmS Mc , Carfhy a nd three starvation-seethed I I Jabs Empty—W hy %—The Burlington 
Aldermen, no other “Fathers” deigning to take part («>•*«• says that last year when the present jailorlook 
in the pantomime. No. 4 was for the. r„,i;„;„ , e‘ the Jail, there were seven in its colls, and that 

un of our worth! n . 7, Ju * 01ar Y> made tto since been, at different times, thirty others; bi' 

up ot our worthy County Judge, an Ex or two, and a the VermontjMaine.Law has had time to produi 
defeated aspirant for Bench honours thr imate effects, locks and keys are useless, as the ja_ 

G eorne F 7! thB redoubtable j& a tenant. This is the third jail in Vermont which 

g . Comstock. Next came a half dozen citizens i 1 emptied by the new prohibitory liquor law, and the 
and the Committee of Arrangements. These composed I of 

the “Procession,” and at a signal off it went, nobody 

cared where, and the “sogers” went whistling after 
It needed marshals to help on that company. 

There being no more fun down town, away we all 
snt, afoot, the shortest road for the Court House. 

There wo balanced on fences, looked over the grounds, 

admired all that was admirable, when, in a couple ofW ~ uuue , „ eu oul slluply 

hours or so, on came the crowd. Presently the military p d as a fugitive from service, is compelled’ to hire the 

of'wU^s and r S .°° n had th6 UDS P ea bable satisfaction 7 

witnessing the ‘ members of the Procession ” all on MS officer to secure himagaii 
a stage by the side of a house, and yet there was room ;nan ' _iVc “ Castle Banner - 

Music and prayer being all performed as laid down in Stkange Indian. —A coloured man, with a fine 
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peoples jails—prohibiting its sale empties them- 
. is in the power of the people to say which they will 

|:eman, the alleged fugitive, is still in jail at 
apolis—has to pay $3 a day “ for a guard” at that. 
; a little the coolest outrage we have lately heard of. 

.in to jail, and then compel him to pay for being 

! We have heard of vagabond white men being 
p jail to work out a flne—50c. or 75c. a day being paid 
until the line was paid and justice satisfied. But a 
...I —«, guilty of up crime under beaveu, but simply 
“ *-> bi re the 

aggrava- 

. . „ ... _offered to 

him against loss by the escape of 


appointment that he declined giving bis signature to 
the commission of Sickles, which had to be certified by 
Qotner officer. 

-Reports of the rampant rascality that pervades 


u the supposition that a white _ 
been so restrained of his liberty, CapTato Itopkina 
leaves himself andhis friends no ground to stand upon. 
He clearly had no right to confine this man on board 

totir? and ^ ■ SOme ° f Ule poor felIow ’ s f ™nds chose 
to take him Mailing in “ a yacht or pleasure-boat,” 
he Captain, had he been present, would have had 
right to forbid it. Ha did not know that the man w 
a slave; and if he had known it, he had no authority 
from the master to hold him. That he is somewhat in 

stand"!? 18 n °‘ 8 ° 1 StrangC ’ f0r the esca Pe> we under- 
tand wi very adroitly managed, and that is only an 
aggravation of the clear loss of a hundred or two del- 
7T y ° U WMch the patriotic Ca Pt a in was 


^The many friends of Wm. P. Powell, who 
readers of the Standard, will be glad to hear of 
success since his removal to Liverpool. His eldest 
is studying with a physician and surgeon, two others 


He assured his auditory that they were the freuai n*ni; r .« re the Mayor, who ordered him to appeal- before the 
under heaven and that it ,11 ■ Z f I,atlon tings Court, to show cause why he was going at large 

. T. ,• , M that it was the height of impudenceiout free papers. On Friday he appeared before that 
ior Englishmen and Stafford House women tn eriiMoJ'*’ and Produced evidence that he was an Indian. The 
them. So the Committee nf a..! V c " tl01S!! s of this State are so essentially different in respi 

He i 1.7 , , , 0f Arrangements cheered ians and negroes that we state this feet as one of . 

ne ouacked the Abolitionists, belaboured the Blnnm»,J M>1 ' tance - Jt this mau isl an Indian there are probably 
ran a tilt at the spirit-rarmers rr • jiusands of the same,sort in Virginia, making it the duty of 

, . p 1 ia PP ers > blessed the Union, ane Legislature to define bow far the admixture of the Indian 

quoted . Scripture and poesy by wholesale It tl)0 ne S 10 ma y Be carried before the identity of the 
worth a journey to Syracuse to hear the twaddh 7 18 l8 '- - - 

prate.. Hunkeridm woo i , ' The Journal of Commerce hf 

. w s m its glory, and only neediditorial column, without comment: 

cocktails and smashes to perch it triumnhnnf nn in* “Lynch Law.—A slave belonging to H. France, of Pettis 

everv d<mnvtm«*vf * *t x . V. J ^vaues Presently these were affords 1 1 m ^Co., Missouri, was pulicly burnt on the 13th Inst., for murder- 

y department of the municipal government of this .. , ' ing the wife of John Rains, under the most aggravated cir- 

city have gone out over the whole country ,, storms gathered and threatened, but came ; c « ms . tances ; a “d his master was ordered out of the State for 

astonishment of all, save the few who hare long been d? The apostle of the Hunher^os 'T'sqeL^that “ilV Franco connived at the negro’s 

aware of the hollowness of the republicanism it * 1 to deliver his message to a profound 1 ''™. What connive means, the relative position, intelli- 

rottennessof fhe religion that prevail TnTur" midst ZS£r£2 

I?"?:r„ rab ! e . r? ant !. turn kidna ^. a* SL p S2i 1 ^‘iL ,,,,,,, s 

drivpn Off k/o . 7 re ’ and we hnd his co-partner and at the feast, coequal in guilt, a free 

riven off by some out-of-the-way route., which eveiWhite man, with all the advautages of education, social rank, 
tually set them down at the Syracuse House and 'j Q °w led g? of . ri gBt from wrong, is simply ordered ' 

- quit the State by the sovereign mob. 

We speak not of the innumerable boveraires mufli Tllat SUC B a circumstance can be pusilanimously inserted 
at the bar ' We omit H,o , 1 “iya Cotton Press, without a word of comment, quite ex- 

• e omit the roaring cannon, the exultaiplains the life and adventures of Judas Iscariot.— Ti-ilmne. 
crac ere, e playing of the fire engines—all were gl South Carolina Police.—C ol. Perry, editor ( 
nous in their way. They all helped to save the Unii^e Greenville (S. C.) Patriot, writes from Washington: 
from Abolition and Bloomer perils, and that was a ™5A- 8 “ rvan -- ca ® e 4 -° 

them glory enough. 

Dinner was at last prepared, and the hungry patrifl 


popular preachers defend Slave-catching from the 
Scriptures, it is only natural to look for minor evi¬ 
dences of a general corruption of morals. No wonder 
when our pulpits, many of them at least, are filled 
with men who teach the loose morality of trade, and 
stand ready to pronounce a benediction upon Negro- 
catchers that our polities become so corrupt and cor- 
rupting that good men contemplate the spectacle with 
grief and horror. Having sown the wind, it is meet 
that we should reap the whirlwind. The Tribune 


after descnbing the methods by which the grog-sellers 
and brothel-keepers of the city control the nomina- 
tions of parties, asks how the municipal officer can 
regard .sternly the gaming houses and brothels which 
id their utmost both to nominate and elect him To 
dosowouidbeto blend the ingrate with the suicide. 
I be editor adds : 

, A M ethodist friend met and con- 
f!wi77 a —l 7 rother T hom Be knew as a fervent 
his election as an 


are fitting themselves for 


engineers, and Mr. Powell 


—ii is a Custom-House clerk in a large mercantile 
ouse. To “ this fact concerning myself,” he says, in 
a recent letter “ I wish you would give publicity, and 
for this reason : I am informed by letter that some of 
my white and coloured friends disbelieve that I can be 
anything else in England than a boot-black or porter 
though both are honourable occupations and I should 
not be ashamed of either of them, if nothing better had 
offered. But let me tell my incredulous friends that, 
in one sense, l am a boot-black, for part of my time 
devoted to waiting on passengers often arriving 
Liverpool by the Underground Railroad, and, in these 
cases I clean their boots and give them generally a 
British Liberty polish. No less than five have visited 
me within the last five months; namely, Grandison 
HiU, Georg e Washington, Alexander 
secopd is from Maryland, formerly ownedTjyDr. Allen; 
the'third is, from Georgia; the fourth from Virginia; 
and the fifth-, from Now Orleans, was stowed away on 
board ship there, among the cotton bales, by the 
sailors.” Mr. Powell’s friends cannot fail to consider 
this as a good account of himself. 

Alberti, the Kidnapper. —This notorious villain, 
who has been once sent to the Penitentiary for kidnap¬ 
ping, but from which he was released before his time 
was out, through the clemency of Governor Bigler, is 
again in trouble, on another charge of the same sort. 
On Saturday last, David Paul Brown, in the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, asked for a bench-warrant against 
him to answer a charge of conspiracy, in conjunction 
with J. Prisby Price, Robert Smith, George J. Price, 
John Degan, and Wm. McKinley, for carrying away a 
free negro, Adam Gibson, of Elkton, Maryland, with 
the purpose of selling him as a slave. Gibson, it will 
be recollected, is the young man whom Commissioner 
Ingraham sent back to Maryland upon the oaths of 
Frisby Price and others that he was a fugitive slave 
but the person to whom they swore he belonged re¬ 
fused to receive him as he was not his slave. Alberti 
was very active in the affair, and ferreted out and 
rested Gibson. It is to be hoped that this time he will 
meet with his deserts, and that Pennsylvania will 
never have another Governor base enough to pardon 
him. 


A Reformatory Church. —We attended. 

30th and 31st ultimo, the Kennett (Pa.) Quarterly 
Meeting of Progressive Friends, and were much grati¬ 
fied with the Christian Reform spirit that pervaded the 
convocation. The members and friends of this new 
Religious Society seem bent, not upon regulating each 
other’s creeds and building walls to separate themselves 
from the rest of mankind, but upon doing the works 
which Christ enjoins, and making their organization 
effectual for the overthrow of popular sins and the 
establishment of every Christian virtue. Among the 
subjects that came up for consideration were Intem¬ 
perance and Slavery. Delegates were appointed to 
attend the Whole World’s Temperance Convention, and 
resolutions passed appropriate to the Anniversary of | 
West India Emancipation, which occurred in close 
proximity to the day of the meeting. Our impression 
is that the piety of the Progressive Friends (they pos¬ 
sess a great measure of it) suffers no detriment, but 
is rather improved in its quality, in consequence of 
this activity in Reforms. Those who think otherwise 
should attend some of the meetings of this body. 

The Cleveland True Democrat re-produces an elo¬ 
quent passage from Wendell Phillips’s last published 
speech, giving no credit, except to affix thereto the 
word “ Selected.” The whole speech was so recently 
and so conspicuously published in this and other papers, 
that we can hardly think the editor was ignorant of 
the source of the passage he so much admires; and yet 
wo shrink from the suspicion that he was shabby 
enough to purposely withhold the proper credit. Per¬ 
haps he will explain. 

.^®*It is said that a literary lady of Boston is pre¬ 
paring, from authentic and very interesting materials 
a memoir of Pierre Tonssaint, a coloured man who re¬ 
cently died in this oity. He was, in his youth, a slave 
in St. Domingo, and left there, at the time of the Re¬ 
volution, with his mistress, whom he supported in this 
country till her death. He was, in many respects, a 
remarkable man. 


#®~A correspondent of the Evening Post, writ¬ 
ing from Cleveland, Ohio, says that the Independent 
Democrats and Whigs of that section of the State will 
unite in the October election, and that a similar coali¬ 
tion will take place in the other parts of the State. Mr. 
Giddings.he says, has laboured zealously to effect such 
a union in his own district. 

Hilary Teague, for many years the Editor of the 
Liberia Herald, died on the 21st of May last. He was 
an influential man in the Colony. 

Appointment by ^the _ President.—D aniel E. 

the Secretaiy of 


exhorter at conferences, &c 
Alderman of our city. “ I hope you can now do « 
thing for temperance, morality, & c ., in the ward ”7 

&££$$*&?&&&. 

me ,“ f ho P ray for ‘Be coming of God’s king. 

viz&vs&ri 

grog^shop^^hhffi 11 ^??^ Alderm^nhser* tdazing^ani 

&^ssss,-sftSB*4ai5£s? 

eek P h6m ° ° Sed throu SB each first day of the 

A discussion is going on in some of the city 
papers upon the question whether the Crystal Palace 
ought not to be open on Sunday, with a view to the ac¬ 
commodation of the poor and labouring classes, wlio have 
little time on other days to visit places of useful enter- 
tamment, and to attract some of the.loiterers from the , 
various groggeries in the vicinity. The question itself 
is foreign to our columns, but a writer in the Tribune, 
who takes the affirmative, in replying to the declaration 
of another writer to the effect that the proposition we 
“ a cool outr age on the moral sense of the community, 

It is true, that Mr. Hannot’s proposition is well cal¬ 
culated to give a shock to the moral and religious sense 
of this community ; but facts are abundantly at hand 
’-prove that the aforesaid sense is so very drowsy and 
’eless as to require a continual succession of far i 
violent shocks than that, in order to arouse it 
healthy vitality. Look, tor instance, at that awful 
fact, that in our city there are no less than six thou¬ 
sand man-traps, a majority of them legally licensed, to 
sn, women and children, drug them to insanity, 
drive them to the commission of crimes for 
which the victims must be incarcerated in prisons 
the public expense, or strangled to death on i. 
gallows. Look at this fact in all its bearings, and then 
say, if you can, that the moral and religious sense of 
this community does not need a very great shock! 
Look at that other equally awful fact, that there ar< 
in the highest places in the Church and the State many 
aiders and abettors of that most inhuman statute, the 
Fugitive Slave Law—strenuous advocates of a devout 
observance of the Sabbath day they are, too—and then 
consider what must be the force of a shock sufficient 
to arouse them to a just and lively moral and religious 
sense. Again, look at the fact, that large masses of indi¬ 
gent working people of both sexes are kept at continual 
hard toil, without the light of knowledge or the means 
of education, in perpetual bondage to their daily physi¬ 
cal necessities, and in the ever-present fear of abject 
want., even here in the midst of God’s bounteous abun¬ 
dance. Contemplate but these three hideous facts, and 
then compare them with that golden law of Ilim who 
“ spake as never man spake,” “ Whatsoever ye would 
“ that men should do unto you, do you even so to 
“ them, for this is the Law and the Prophets ”—and 
then you may possibly comprehend' that it must needs 
require a concentrated shock of all the thunders of 
Jehovah, to arouse the moral and religious sense of 
this community from a fixed and systematic perpetra¬ 
tion of these horrid outrages—and all of them deemed 
consistent with adevout observance of the Sabbath day! 

DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE. 

SACRED SOLEMNITIES IN SYRACUSE. 
Correspondence of the Standard. 

Dear Gay : It had not been out of mind to present 
>u some idea of the glorions Fourth in the City of 
Salt, but ciroumstances interposing prevented. But as 
it cannot keep much longer, before the sacred Hunker 
leaven will lose its virtue, I will present you with a 
faint idea of the most approved method by which Syra- 
cuseans made themselves immortal, saved the Union, 
and helped wipe off the stain of “Auld lang syne.” 

The sagesse of our wonderful metropolis having de¬ 
cided that the Fourth must be celebrated, began to oast 
about for the means to do the matter up in style. The 
Common Council was induced to appropriate $250 for 
their portion of the fire-cracker jig, and patriotic citi- 
is filled up the purse. A committee of arrangements 
s duly appointed by a little knot of half a dozen or 
constituting, on paper, a meeting of the citizens of 
Syracuse. After counting noses and measuring ears, 
found that Hunkers and Silver Greys made up 
the majority of that committee. So they resolved to 
make the most of their time. A defeated Silver Grey 
Union-saver was pitched upon for President of the day. 
Vice Presidents, Marshals, &c., were carefully selected 
of the same stripe. The pugnacious sqnib-slangor who 
nominally owns and edits the Star was bedecked with 
abundant laurels for his figuring upon this occasion. 

All else done and disposed of, who was to be orator ? 
Seward was ruled out; others passed over slightingly ; 
but as Hunkers made the feast, old Hunkerissimus was 
selected to%pcak the panegyric. Daniel S. Dickinson, 
the head and front of the host, keeper of the brains of- 
the whole Guard, was called to the rescue. The ster¬ 
ling old patriot, thB magnanimous hero of bloodless 
battle, consented to come hither. He came. 

Fire-crackers, tumultuous bell-ringings and other 
uproars awoke the citizens from their rest, and they 
made themselves ready a fervid day to celebrate. 
Punctual to the time, the material for a magnificent 
procession assembled at the Syracuse House. Here, a 
brace of ex-Mayor’s were found to act as masters of the 
ceremonies, and present all new-comers to the Presence. 

At length the Marshal declared the time for the pro¬ 
cession to have arrived, and all hands made for the 
steps. Carriage No. 1 took the « Reverend Clergy,” 
three priests all told, and the rubiound-visaged Harry 
Baldwin, for once a Sanl among the Prophets. No 2 
contained the Orator and Reader and a brace of others. 
No. 3 had in it the “ Mayor and Common Council,” 


hastened to the feast of the gods. Viands came in a 
also aided in the great work. If brave eating and’d. 
drinking can preserve our glorious Upi 
tremble. The repast 


whilst engaged in reading ‘Uncle Ton. 
me the captain desired me to present my 
bis order, and presented myself before tl 


Cabin,’ and _ 

ticket. 1 obeyed 

. ..— .le captain of the 

He inquired my name,-which I gave him, with my 
ticket purchased at lYeldon. He then asked my age. I re- 
”' ’ .me of his business. He insisted, and said 


plied,. . . 

Charleston, with ... r 

der a penalty of one thousand dollars; and moreover, he had 
to forfeit that amount if any of the passengers became pau¬ 
pers within twelve months. 

“ Well, iny good fellow,” said I, “you are in a bad box 
if that is your situation; for I fear one half^of them are 
paupers already. You are a ruined mau, sir, and your com¬ 
pany is bankrupt, even now. It would be well to ’bout your 
steamer and put back to Wilmington.” 

This inquisition, says the Raleigh (N. C.,) Register, 
plained of by one of the chivalry, must be laid to the door of 
his own State. It is a part of that system of Chinese exclu¬ 
sion, which seeks to reduce everything to the level of her 
own institutions, and, under the pretence of State security, 
to pry into the private business and motives of every ' 
ler .—Boston Commonwealth. 

Flax Culture in Indiana. —Mr. R. T. Brown, of ! 
Crawfordsville, in a communication to Gov. Wright, 
dent of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture, says: 

“ I send you enclosed a few samples of ‘ Flax Cotton,’ pre¬ 
sented to me by the Hon. H.L. Ellsworth, of Layfayette. Mr. 
Ellsworth has secured the machinery necessary for the manu 
facture of cotton, and will have it in operation early in the 
season. He has on hand the ‘ stem 1 grown on 120 acres last 
season, which, from experiments already made, will, he sup¬ 
poses, yield about 300 pounds per acre of cotton, similar to 
No. 2 of the enclosed specimens. The expense of reducing 
the fibre to this state, after the stem is produced, is about twe 
cents per pound, which, at the usual price for cotton (10c.). 
will leave eight cents per pound, or $24 per acre for the 
farmer who produces it. To this must be added the value of 
the seed, which will range from $6 to $8 per acre—givi 
final result of $30 at least for each acre. This is Mr. 
worth’s calculation; it may be too high; but if we allow for 
the magnifying effect of liis zeal one-third, or even one-half, 
still flax would be as profitable a crop, in proportion to the 
amount of labour required to produce it, as any of the staples 
of the country.” 

Heating the Poker 
iry tellers say), a Frenchman heated 
a puaer leuuui umi insisted on running it down an Engl’-’- 
man’s throat twelve inches. The “ claim” was resisted; 
Frenchman yielded two inches—he would run it down o „ 
inches. Still the Englishman was stubborn; the French- 


need t 

. thirteen regular toasts we 
read off, and answered by music. But what diabhe 
was m coction cannot be found out; it must sufficio 
say that the President was honoured by a dirge id 
others were equally awry, 

The volunteers were original in their way lie 
great orator was toasted; the Union drank to; An. 

H. B. Stanton gave -The bead, of the OnoJgo 
Bar, an honest man,’ which was acknowledgedlyB. 

D. Dixon, an old Webster Whig, who modestly tied to 
Bhare the honour with that pure and spotless ptriot, 

Gen. Lawrence. This last named worthy was mddily 
eloquent and witty upon Women’s Rights peop, and 
indignant at Stafford House, which he annihilati by a 
toast. Thus far the Uuiou-savers played the omedy 
all their own way. Hunkerdom was in ecstasy Pan¬ 
demonium was filled with rejoioing. 

But the Death’s Head was at the feast. Wth all 
their effort, it would appear. Despite their lsiour to 
show how perfect the Union was, they kept coistantly 
thinking of the blotch of which they would notspeak. 

The more strict their silence, the more intensely they 
would think. 

Mayor McCarthy was called out. His remarks 
showed that, although in miserable company, ht had 
not forgot himself. He seized the beast by tfic iiorns i p 

and made him cower. After paying a glowing coinpli- Wh ° PaYS 
ment to the orator, he remarked that.of one point of 
he would speak. When Native Americanism 

comZBSZut 

rendition, would turn his face to the wall and take the . . ,________ 

consequences. There was cheering then ; and it showed slla ], John. L. Robinson, demands of the captive three dollars per 
the People’s heart. The Hunker stratagem was sig- worthy in Sir. Aobinson toVuowtoe'negroman 1 the U prFvUe{re 


worthy . _|_ __ 

of remaining in Indianapolis jail, to be near liis wife, children 
and friends, at the low price of three dollars per day. V 
copy the following paragraph from the Free Democrat, 
Indianapolis: 

“ Freeman is still in in this city. We understand that the 
Marshall has consented that he may remain here so long as 
h» t Fuaamanv «4u pay three dollars a day for a guard. The 

i to give bond ja ai]y amonnt to sectlre 

escape of Freeman, and other propo- 


nally rebuked. 

The details of the residue of the proceedings are not 
worth the recounting. The daily papers made them 
and now, as if to complete the pyramid of foolery, 
they obtained a copy of th.e “ Oration ” and printed it 
all their columns. The illegible copy of the Star 
is as good as any, for not one citizen in one thousand 
in all Onondago County will ever read the thing. I 
send it to you, to be preserved in your antiquarian 
collection. 

The trial of McGuire for the murder f of Holland has 
resulted in a conviction and sentence; but it will never 
be carried out. Perhaps sometime the advocates of | 
human brotherhood and human progress will succeed 
in setting forever aside this barbarism of judicial mur¬ 
der. But not yet. Oar institutions, our business re¬ 
lations and social life, are based upon human Slavery, 
human degradation, oppression, violence and wrong. 

Perhaps they are the best, considering that this people’s 
hearts are so hard that the Lord has given them statutes 
which are not good, and judgments by which they shall 
live. But from the piotism, the moral code, the 
social system, the frauds, oppressions and cruelties 
everywhere extant, which are inflicted upon na as a 
judgment for our sins, may the good Lord deliver us. 

We had a Christian Union Convention in June. It 
■oved to be a confused noise, no two of the same dia¬ 
lect. But much was said, and the matter ended within 
a few steps of the point at which it commenced. 

the main our city has been still. The old 
things pass ; for, despite its reputation, Syracuse 
very ultra. There are few progressives here. There 
talkers in abundanco; but those who put shoulders 
to the work are relatively few. But probably ten right- 
live hero somewhere, and so our city of the 

plain sinks not into a lake of asphaltum. When wc _ 

i convinced that that precise number are not here, I ic., almost any time, and always on Sunday! and five 
being the righteous Lots, vexed with the filthy con-1 l ha °^ VZ° !°f^! la ‘ 
versation of the wicked, shall pack up our traps and 
make vigorous headway for the mountain. 

If there is anything worth ohrohicling, you may hear 
from me anon. Phi. 

Syracuse, July 26, 1853. 


SUMMARY. 

The farm of the late Henry Clay is advertised in 
the Lexington Observer for sale. 

Robert Bunch, Esq., British Consul at Philadel¬ 
phia, has, with the permission of his government, exchanged 
—itU Mr. Mathew, the late.consul at Charleston. 

Gov. McClelland, Secretary of the Interior, has 
returned from his visit to Michigan, and is now at his post in 
Washington. 

The population of Mexico is given, as—Indians, 
,345.886; lialf-castes,&c., 2,165,345; negroes, 6,6000; whites, 
,100,000. Total, 7,626,831. The total number who knew 
ow to read and write when .the census was taken was 
53,069, including 87,229 Indians. 

A number of merchants, under-writers, shipmas¬ 
ters, and others of this city, have presented to Capt. Maury 
in commendation of his wind and current charts, five thou¬ 
sand dollars in bonds of the New Haven Railroad, and a ser- 
'ce of plate. 

The Tribune is informed that the Bacchanalian 
circle drawn around the Crystal Palace, does not turn out as 

whole a good speculation. The people that visit the 
remises do so with a dignified sentiment of artistic and in- 
lostrial inquiry, and they prefer to go sober. 

The “ spiritualists” of Illinois are to have a con¬ 
vention at Farmington on the 20th of next month. One 
Everett informs the Spiritual Telegraph that “ spirits make 
themselves visible to the bodily eye m Dover, Athens Co., 
Ohio.” According to Mr. E. they play music, cure disease, 
and talk “ in an audible human voice.” 

Lost Baggage.- —The Michigan. Southern and 
Northern Indiana Railroad Company advertise in the Com¬ 
mercial, published at Monroe, Michigan, a list of one hundred 
and ninety-four packages, of unclaimed baggage. These 
packages consist of trunks, valises, chests, bandboxes, ox- 
yokes, wagons, bedsteads, barrels, cupboards—even down to 
a jug of boiled cider. They are to be sold on the 1st of 
September next, if not claimed.. 

Editorial Accession. —Dr. Joseph Moyer, a vigo¬ 
rous Anti-Slavery man, lias assumed the management of the 
Doylestown (Penn.) Olive Branch. The Coudersport Jour¬ 
nal says: “ We look upon his introduction into the editorial 
chair as a new era in the history of Free Demoeracyin East- 
ern Pennsylvania. Dr. Moyer goes into the editorial chair 
in consequence of the new life given to our cause in Eastern 
Pennsylvania by the Harrisburg Convention.” 


be (Freeman) _jPP 

proposition of counsel t 
him against loss by the . 

sitions, which we have_J 

jeeted .”—Madison Cornier. 

Invaluable Improvement. —A contributor to the 
Boston Transcript writes the following account of an im- 
irovement which is soon to be introduced for public favour. 
Se says: 

“ To prevent the noise and din of omnibusses and other 
iarriage3 on their way through the streets, has long been 
great desideratum; and the public will be rejoiced to be iL 
formed, that a mode to accomplish so important an object has 
"* length been obtained. The improvement is said to ha; 

..nanated from a practical engineer, and to be applicable i 
all sorts of vehicles for the common roads. By a proper a 
-rangement and connection of the doors and windows on tl 
iart of the manufacturer, the shaking and rattle, general! 
so peculiar to them may, readily be avoided. But to get ru 
of the wheels as they strike against the pavements,, has liithei 
been considered almost an impossibility. This, we learn, 
fy now be accomplished in the most simple and effective 
manner. All that is necessary is merely to cover the rims 
with india rubber tires, of from an inch and a half in thick¬ 
ness, according to circumstances. At first it was thought 
that the India rubber would lack strength and durability, 
being expressly prepared for the purpose, it is asserted 
it will not only retain its place and elasticity, but endnre 
m almost incredible time. In a coach with such wheels, 
the sensation is described to be like that which one might 
expect to experience in riding over a road composed of lave- - 
of velvet; and we may add that the first person who will i 
trodnee such a model of a coach or omnibus into this cit 
may be sure to reap a rich reward for his enterprise.” 

Mining.— The Northern (California) minos, u 
questionably, are inexhaustable, and will be good for a long 
time to come for $2 to $8 per day. Call the average $5 per 
day, which is rather high; a person who has his health may 
calculate on labouring five days in the week, the season Y 
getlier; at the close of the week he will have $25. DedtY. 
from this his board hill, $10 if he boards himself ($15 if he 
hires his board), $5 for water to wash his gold, $2 for wear 
and tear of clothes, $1 for sharpening tools, $2 for liquor 
(which is a low estimate), and $5 is the remainder! If he be 
of an excitable temperament and fond of gaming, he'will find 
plenty of opportunities to bet on cock fights, mule-races, 










year or 18 months at longest, and then return to their_ 

Wives and families to display gold; rings, watches, and, 
fine, to revel in the most extravagant and voluptuous eDj( „ 
meiit. But, I need not add, such are “ hallucinations of 

moon-struck imaginations.” -The close observer of human 
nature can see a painful expression of Acquisitiveness de¬ 
picted on their countenances; once they looked like men, but 
now the physiognomies favour the goat’s All desiring to 
profit by coming here, had better make calculation to stay 
several years, pursue the ordinary business course, and they 
will he more likely to succeed. 

Case of Supposed Kidnapping in Providence.— 
A very light mulatto girl, between four and five years of age, 
the daughter of Elizabeth Green, disappeared from her 
mother’s residence in Wickenden street, on Wednesday, the 
13th ult., in a very mysterious manner. The prominent facts 
in the case are these : On the Sunday previous, there came 
to a coloured boarding house in the neighbourhood of the 
child’s residence, a large, well-dressed mulatto woman who 
said she was from the South. A coloured woman by the 
name of Munroe, living in the house adjoining that of Eliza¬ 
beth Green, occasionally worked in the hoarding house, and 
was in the habit of carrying this child there with her. Once 
or twice, between Sunday and Wednesday, this southern 
woman saw the child, expressed her admiration of its beauty, 
and desired to possess it. 

On Wednesday the woman left Providence in the mid-day 
train, cither for Boston or Worcester, it is not ascertained 
which, and the child, who had been dressed at the suggestion 
of this woman, by Mrs. Munroe, was missed soon after. The 
police have been on the search for a number of days, but 
can obtain no clue to the whereabouts of the woman or 
child. The hackmau who took the woman from the boarding 
house to the cars, stated, when first questioned about the 
matter, that there was a child with her, hut upon further 
questioning says there was no child. Whether bribery and con¬ 
spiracy have been employed in this transaction, we are un¬ 
able to determine. The woman, before she departed, said 
she was going to Canada; but this is believed to be a mere 
ruse to cover her retreat in the opposite direction. The 
police are on the alert, and may ferret out the guilty parties. 
—Providence Freeman. _________ 

The Price of Flesh. —The Wilmington (North 
Carolina) Journal has the following : 

“ High Price, of Negroes .—We know not to what cause to 
attribute it, hut better prices have been offered by traders for 
this description of property, than we have ever before known. 
Negro fellows, of very ordinary appearance, are bringing 
$1,000 very readily. Women are selling for very large 
prices, varying from $700 to $1,000. Boys weighing about 
fifty pounds can be sold for about $500. This is the time for 
selling, if any.one is so disposed .”—Anderson Gazette. 

“ We would also remark that about the same state of 
things exists in this town, and the prospect is, that negroes 
are going still higher. We know of one broker (Mr. M. 
Conly) who sold a number of negroes last week, men and 
women, at prices ranging from $825 to $1,200; and we learn 
that he has also sold men, without any trade, as high as 


$1,300. It really 

lias. This species ) ir nOT ju 

now (in the dull season of the year) than it w: 

when everybody seemed to be in the market _ 

rations for the present year. What negroes will 


January, it is impossible for mortal__ .. 

acquaintance of ours had occasion on Sa 
' 1 ..irl, and the price was only the 


last January, 
■"’ring prepa^ 


buy a louse g 


That nigger boys weighing only 50 lbs. should fetch $500 
a piece, shows that human flesh when young and tender is 
worth $10 a pound, though it is not usual to sell it so, out of 
the Fejee Islands. That those ordinary looking niggers 
ehon d fetch $1,000, who probably weigh on the average 
loO lbs., proves that their flesh is worth hardly $7 a pound, 
the odds being the difference as to toughness. Women 
weighing say 130 lbs. and fetching $1,200 is a fair price a 
pound: their flesh is tender again. Altogether the prices 
-•■e extraordinarily favourable for the slave pens. 

The North Carolina papers have given us brilliant accounts 
of the celebration of the Fourth of July. Toasts respecting 
liberty and the freedom of the press as usual— Tribune 
Women’s Rights in Massachusetts. —On the 12th 
ult., in the Constitutional Convention of Massachusetts 
Committee of the Whole, the report that it is inexpedient 
|pt on the petition of several parties, that women may vot 
as taken up. 

Mr. Greene, of Brookfield, opposed the report, contending 
that women, being capable of giving or withholding their 
assent to the acts of government, should, upon every principle 
of justice and equality, be permitted to participate in its ad- 
ministration. He denied that men were of right the guar¬ 
dians or trustees of women, since they had noi been appoint¬ 
ed, but had usurped that position. Women had inherent 
natural rights as a portion of the people, and they should ' 
permitted to vote in order to protect those inherent rights. 

Mr. Keyes, for Abiugton, paid a warm tribute to the v 
-iesand abilities of the fairer sex, and was willing to conceu, 
thauthey were to some extent oppressed and denied their 
rights, hut he did not believe the granting of the privileges 
these petitioners claimed would tend to elevate or ameliorate 
their condition. Woman exerted greater power by the exeri 
ciso of her feminine graces and virtues, which she would lose 
the moment she should step beyond her uroiier subere. and 
mingle with the affairs of State. - P 

Mr. Whitney, of Boylston, believed that the same rea 
. jg that would deny the divine right of kings to govern 
without their consent, would also deny a similar right of 
'"'“irwpmen. The Committee'll given-the best of rea: 
granting the prayer of the petition!??, and then reported 
t they had leave to withdraw. He proceeded to expatiate 
the grievances to which women are subjected, and - 
eluded by moving as an amendment to tbe-report, “ tha 
prayer of the petitioners ought to be granted.” 

The Committee then rose, and had leave to sit again. 
Wednesday, the first business of importance was the taking 
> in Ccgnmittee of the reports, leave to withdraw, relative 
giyteiMYcertain privileges to women. Question ou '' 
nendment of Mr. Whitney, of Boylston, to amend the 


:reports, by inserting^ “ that the prayer^ifThe I dar h D e 33 W»t might be felt,” and cased in such armour of 
granted.” . | prejudice, that Truth herself might well nigh deem them 


Defonte ensued on the subject, between Messrs. Marvin oi 
Winchendon, and Kingman of West Bridgewater, when tlie 
question was taken, and Mr. Whitney’s amendment rejected. 

Mr, Marvin then moved to substitute “ inexpedient ..” 

for “ leave to withdraw,” which was ado{fl&d. 

' Committee then rose, and recommended & adoption 
report as amended, by a vote of 108 to 44. 

A Gallant Man of Colour.— On Thursday 


meeting of the Royal National Institution for the Preserva- 
if Life from Shipwreck was held at the offices, John 
-i, Adelphi, the Duke of Nortfimnberlancl. K. G., Presi¬ 
dent, in the chair. 

The silver medal of the Instififfibn was voted to Robert 
trid, a man of colour, master of the wrecking schooner 
. racle, in consideration of his noble exertions in saving, un¬ 
der divine providence, 160 persons from the emigrant ship 
William and Mary, of Bath, Maine, bound from Liverpool to 
New Orleans, which was wrecked on the 2d May last, off the 
Bahama Islands. It,appears that these islands are sur¬ 
rounded by extensive coral reefs, situated at the mouth of the 
Gulf Stream, and are, during the winter months, the dread 
of mariners bound to aud from New Orleans, no less than 
three emigrant ships having been wrecked there during the 
past winter. The ship William and Mary, having been ob¬ 
served by Sands to strike on one of these reefs, he immediately 
bore down to her assistance, and found the poor emigrants 
using every exertion to keep her afloat, and discovered that, 
with the exception of two men, they had been cruelly de¬ 
serted by the captain and the sailors, who, he adds, to the 
horror aud consternation of the unfortunate people, had 
taken with him all the ship’s boats. Seeing that the ship 

rapidly sinking, Sands and his ' --- 

him, men of colour, set to work, 

pumps, while a portion of the w... 

being embarked on board his vessel. This having been 
speedily done, he placed the schooner under the charge of 
his brother, with directions to take her to the nearest land, 
he himself remaining on board the sinking ship with the 
most frantic people, aud patiently awaiting liis brother’s ._ 
tarn to take them off, which took place just before the ship 
went down head foremost, two men narrowly escaping with 
their lives by jumping into the schooner’s boat. Had not 
Sands gallantly gone oft'in the first instance, without having 
the least knowledge of the inhuman conduct of the master 
and his crew, 160 poor creatures must have perished; we 
therefore hope that he will also receive a suitable acknow¬ 
ledgment for his humanity and intrepidity from the British 
and American Governments .—English Paper. 

The Fight with Runaway Negroes.—W. T. Til- 
linghast, former editor of the Empyrean, the Free Soil organ 
of this County, is now publishing a Locofoco paper iu Mays- 
ville, Kentucky, called the Weekly Express, from which we 
take the following interesting history of a recent “ hunt” by 
some Kentuokians into a portion of our State. Strang- - - 
the difference .of location will affect the minds of men 
Dr. d7W^. 

Dr. L. iMcDowell, E. Pierce, Mr. Lanham of Kentuchy, and 
Mossrs. Taylor and Dnmmins of Ohio 
“ McDowell, Lanham and Taylor came upon the negroes 
at the bridge over Rattlesnake Creek on the Petersburg and 
Greenfield Road, about 10 o’clock at night, accompanied by 
a white man. The negro men—two in number—were each 
armed with a rifle, and run some thirty paces, wheeled and 
fired. The pursuing party returned the fire, and at the sec¬ 
ond Are, Pierce’s negro girl cried out that she was shot, but 
continued to run, and upon the fourth, McDowell’s boy was 
wounded, Dobyus’s boy was caught, and after an obstinate 
fight was secured. The white man was also caught and 
beaten in a very severe manner, with a club. It being dark, 
it was given until morning, when the fugitive negroes 
tracked a mile and a half by the blood. The white 
man had not reached home when the party returned, and 
strong hopes are entertained that he will die. The wounded 
negroes were not secured, but Dobyns’s boy was brought 
back in triumph to this place, and lodged in jail, mneh bruised 
““A ent in the affray. 

The gentlemen who accompanied McDowell and Pierce 
deserve much credit for the firmness with which they acted 
throughout the pursuit and reoontre, aud Kentuckians can 
congratulate themselves that one negro stealing scoundrel 
has gotten his deserts. It is time that we should begin to 
visit a fearful retributive justice upon those who trample all 


law under foot, persist in disturbing our existing' goofed 
lations, and attempt to deprive us of our property.” 

What undaunted courage. What magnificent spo. „. „„„ 
stalwart men pursued and wounded a boy and a girl! ' Boy 
caught and secured. Boy brought hack in triumph. Negro 
girl traeked a mile and a half by the blood. Strong hopes 
entertained that the white man will die. Deprive us of our 
iperty! Well, that is vieh.—Wilmington (O.) Republi- 


Eighteenth Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Fair. 

The Eighteenth Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Fair, will be 
opened in the Assembly Buildings, Philadelphia, on the 
evening of the 5th of December, 1853, and will continue 
during the following three days. The Committee of 
rangements feel that no argument on their part ean be ae^ 
sary to enlist the hearty sympathy and active co-operation 
of the Abolitionists of Pennsylvania in this department of 
labour. Its utility is fully ‘proved ; its necessity deeply felt. 
The present encouraging aspects of Onr enterprise should in- 
.the energy of onr efforts to bring it to its consumma- 

- . The victories already won are earnests of the final 

and complete triumph of Liberty over Slavery; and it is 
with renewed hope and strength that wo address ourselves 
to the work of preparation for our next Fair. Its profits will 
be devoted, as heretofore, to the dissemination of the princi¬ 
ples of the American Anti-Slavery Society, viz.; the inherent 
sinfulness of Slavery, and the duty of immediate and uncon¬ 
ditional emancipation, and to the advocacy of the truths and 
inculcation of the duties which are necessarily deduced from 
these principles. 

In this work we confidently rely upon the efficient aid 
the Abolitionists of Pennsylvania, upon whose zeal and ... 
dustry the success of our Fair depends. Any co-operatiiu 

— assistance from friends abroad will be gratefully received. 

The.Committee have selected an earlier time than usual fo 

holding the Fair, in order that it may immediately follow the 
meeting which is to he held in this city in celebration of the 
completion of the second decade of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. 
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Female Medical Colle°’e of Pennsylvania. 

FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 

T HE next course of leotures in this Institution will 
commence on Sarnrday, Ootober 1st, 1853, and continue 
five months (21 weeks), elosing on the 25th of February, 1854. 

FACULTY. 

David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry j and Toxi¬ 
cology. 

Eilwood Harvey, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Prao 
tice of Medicine. 

Hilbern Darlington, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

Ann Preston, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 

Edwin Fnssell, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

Mark G. Kerr, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and 


al Therapei- 

Martha H. Mowry, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and Children. 

Almira L. Fowler, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy and 
Chemistry. 

Persons wishing farther information as to terms, regula 
tions, &e., or desirous of receiving copies of the Announce¬ 
ment, will please apply personally, or by letter, to the Dean 
of the Faculty. David J. Johnson, M. D-, 

229 Arch st. Philadelphia. 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 

To be held i 


The Managers of the National Anti-Slavery 
BAZAAR’ in once more addressing their friends and feliow- 
lanourers, lor the purpose of entreating a warmer sympathy 
ben EnSS “.operation in their proposed movement 

the ? ‘™st 

• In 7 ®"/? h ? v ? ! ,assed awa y sin °e ‘he first Fair to aid 

?‘}‘ e -Abolition of American Slavery was held in the City of 

Boston. Twenty years of labour and effort, and still we re- 
main a slaveuolcling nation, our first word of repentance in 
w a ^ 0 nL a i Cai)aC1 i y 7? t0 h l utt ? red « our fir8t work of mercy 
yet to be done, hat have these labours and efforts, of which 
we nmy properly enough, just now, consider this Bazaar an 
exponent, accomplished nothing? Only the childishly 
^at^e 688 ° r t lG Wllfully false cau venture to reply in the 
The battle has not been won; it has not even been fought' 
but , ^ outposts have been carried, and the field, with its 
embattled hosts, lies plainly before us. Massacre of the 
Masters, slates contented aud happy, amalgamation of 
Races, Colonisation, and similar fallacies—these are the 
refuges of lies which the Abolitionists have swept away, and 
issue between them and their opponents is narrowed to 
simple question of material success and self-interest. 
I he creed of the Pro-Slavery party is expressed fn two lines, 
“ That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who cau.” 

The Wood-eemented prosperity which should be its shame, is 
p.nn va r ... argument, as ample justification for con- 


coolly adduced, ii 

T -. H e ace > 110 ta *h of Gradualism now obstructs our way. 
Kindly propositiomrin its behalf, from distant friends of the 
slave, ignorant of the essential diabolism which is the ani¬ 
mating spirit of the Slave institution of this country, meet, 
from the Slaveholding South and Pro-Slavery North alike, as 
h.tw »nd unscrupulous an opposition as was ever meted out 
(lost energetic demand ever made for Immediate Abo- 
lhe slaveholders understand perfectly that the con- 

--j of marriage, family ties, the Bible, are, in effect, 

emancipation. They have never been granted- where men 
were held as property, for the very good reason that any 
such concession lays the axe to the root of so audacious and 
abominable a claim. 

So many sophistries aud fallacies being removed, the Abo- 
ltiomsts then may congratulate themselves that they are 
low in direct collision with the consciences and hearts of the 
people. In many respects, their chance of success is better 
’ | before. Another generation is entering upon the 

responsibilities of life, who, however thoughtless 
*“ * l '~ great question of their age, are not and 
leir fathers when it first met them, “ in 


invincible. 

The leaders, too, of the Pro-Slavery hosts, alike in the 
State and the Church, are, day by day, called from their 
unholy warfare to give then- account for the deeds done in 
the body, and, mercifully, to a very considerable extent, their 
inhuman influence dies with them. Men may mourn when 
the confessors of Truth and Mercy depart, but their mantles 
fail on others; but when-the Statesmen who have voted for, 
and the Ministers who have preached for, the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, are summoned hence, a crowd of the weak and,wavering, 
who would not have been so base aad cruel but for the infln- 
a firmer and superior mind, breathe freer, are measur- 

K released from their thraldom and rendered accessible to 
r influences. 

! signs of the times abroad as well as at home offer 
s of encouragement. In foreign lands, an agitation has 
aroused which will never, we trust, again slumber. 
Christendom owe3 it to the name by which it is called to 
rally on this question. There has never been so vast a one 
submitted to its consideration; but, God be thanked, its sim¬ 
plicity is equal to its magnitude, and Monarchist and Repub¬ 
lican, Catholic and Protestant, nay, though we have spoken 
of Christendom, Heathendom itself may see written, as with 
letters of light, on the Heavens, that it is indeed “ a wild 
and guilty phantasy that man can hold property in man,” 
aud doubly wild and doubly guilty when this phantasy con¬ 
trols the sentiment and shapes the action of a great and self- 
governing nation. ' 

Apart from these and other general causes of enconrage- 
lent, the Managers of the Bazaar, and those co-operating 
ith them, may find special stimulus to exertion in the tact 
rnt the present arrangements of the American Anti-Slavery 
ociety are such as- to render an increased success of this 
undertaking more desirable, we might almost say imperative, 
than ever before. 

The Receipts of the Bazaar are devoted to the sustentation 
of the Parent Society and its organ, the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard, in the City of New York. There, in the 
very focus of pro-slavery opposition, a banner in behalf of the • 
perishing slave has been raised, and its triumph will be in 
some measure commensurate with the supplies that this 
movement may be enabled to furnish. 

The details of the Bazaar are so well understood that we 
feel any particular specifications unnecessary. 

We cordially invite the assistance of every lover of Freedom, 
pledging ourselves to all such for a conscientious fulfilment 
of all the duties that our present position imposes on us. 
Donations of any kind, either in manufactured articles, 
--- maml racture or money, will be gratefully re 


materials ft .___„, . 

ceived by any of the Managers whose ni_ 

- subjoined, or any farther information that may be n 

sted will be cheerfully given. 

Anne Warren Weston, Weymouth, Mass. 

Ann Greene Phillips, Essex street, Boston. 

Helen E. Garrison, 8 Dix Place, Boston. 

Louisa Loring, 27 State street,. Boston. 

Mary May, 4 Franklin Place, Boston. 

__ 

Mary Gray Chapman. 

Henrietta Sargent, 156 Tremont street, Boston. 

Frances Mary Robbins, Brash Hill, Milton. 

Eliza Lee Foilen. 

Susan C. Cabot. 

Thankful Sonthwick, Danvers, Mass. 

Sarah H. Sonthwick, Portland, Maine. 

Caroline F. Williams, 75 Sontbac street, Boston. 

Mary H. Jackson, 1071 Washington street, Boston. 

Elizabeth Gay, 142 Nassau street, New York. 

Charlotte S. Sargent, 70 Dover street, Boston. 

Sarah S. Rnssell, Jamaica Plain, Roxbnry, Mass. 

Sarah Blake Shaw. 

Eliza F. Eddy, 7 Hollis street, Boston. 

E. C. Von Arnim, 18 South street, Boston. 

Mary Willey. 

Evelina A. S. Smith, Harri 

Ann Rebecca Bramhall, 47 Milk'st lcB , 

Lydia Parker, Exeter Place, Boston. 

Maria Lowell, Elmwood, Cambridge, Mass. 

Abby Fr ancis, “ “ 

The Man of a Thousand Years. 

ISAAC T. HOPPER. 

Jl Crue £iff. 

BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 

This thrilling work is the biography of one of the 
most remarkable men the world has ever seen. His deeds of 
philanthropy and merey, covering a pei-jod of nearly four¬ 
score years, endeared him not only to the thousands who 
were the immediate participants of his beneficence, bat to all 
who knew him. 

His was a charity the most expansive. It was not Confined * 
to the popular channels of the day, but exerted itself among 
the most degraded and abandoned, regardless of colour or 
condition. In the cities of Philadelphia and New York, 
where his active life was mostly spent, thousands upon 
thousands can hear testimony to his nobleness of sonl, aud 
is entire devotion to the interests of suffering humanity. 

With truth he may be called the HOWARD OF AMERICA. 
Mrs. Child having spent several years in his family, and 


with his history, of all others, was the 
" ' E”, of the nob! 


n, and her 


lg perfectly familiar w _ 

person to write “A TRUE LIFE” of the noble m 
task has been performed in her best manner. 

“A True Life ” indeed was the life of ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
aud Mrs. Child has presented it truly. Scarcely a citizen 
of Philadelphia or New York but was familiar with his form 
d features, as he was seen from day to day tripping through 
the great thoroughfares and threading the narrow lanes and 

he might n 

distressed and suffering. The poor, hunted, fugitive slave 
found in him a friend ever ready and never weary. 

We intend to publish this work early in August. It will 
ike an elegant I2mo. of about 500 pages, with a fall length 
rtrait and a medallion likeness, on steel, of Mr. Hopper, 
tail price, $1.25, bound in cloth. 

At the time of the death of the venerable and excellent 
tn, numerous notices appeared in papers of all parties and 
its. We make a few extracts: 

From the New York Observer. 

The venerable Isaac T. Hopper, whose placid, benevolent - 
face has so long irradiated almost every public meeting for 
doing good, and whose name, influence and labours have 
K e.eb devoted with an apostolic simplicity and constancy to 
umanity, died on Friday last, at an advanced age. He was 
Quaker of that early sort illustrated by such philanthropists 
' Anthony Benezet, Thomas Clarkson, Mrs. Fry, and the 


ike. 

Hew: 

unbroken history of beneficence” -__ . _ 

feel a touch of grief at the news of his death; for few ni__ 
have so large a wealth in the blessings of the poor, and the 
grateful remembrance of kindness and benevolence, as he, 
From the N. Y. Tribune. 

Isaac T. Hopper was a man of remarkable endowments, 
both of head and heart.. His clear discrimination, his uncon¬ 
querable will, his total unconsciousness of fear, his extraor¬ 
dinary tact in circumventing plans he wished to frustrate, 
would have made him illustrious as the general of an army; 
,nd these qualities might have become faults if they had not 
been balanced by an unusual degree of conscientiousness and 
benevolence. He battled courageously, not from ambition, 
but from an inborn love of truth. He circumvented as adroitly 
as the most practised politician; but it was always to defeat 
the plans of those who oppressed God’s poor—never to ad- 
-tnce his own self-interest. 

Farewell, thou brave and kind old Friend 1 The prayers 
A ransomed ones ascended to Heavenfor thee, and a glorious 
company have welcomed thee to the Eternal City. 

u a plain block of granite, at Greenwood Cemetery, is 
ISAAC T. HOPPER, 

BORN DECEMBER 3d, 1771, 


ENDED HJ 


I PILGRIMAGE MAY 7l 


“Thon henceforth shalt have a good man’s calm, 

A great man’s happiness; thy seal shall find 
Repose at length, firm friend of human kind.” 

We shall publish 5,000 copies for the first edition. Early 
orders from the trade are solicited. It is a book which will 
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Tom’s Cabin, for in thrilling interest it is not behind that 
world-renowned tale. 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAYERY STAND AB NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1853. 


JHisrfUaros fJfjitfrtjnfitt. 


SLAVE-HUNTS IN THE SAHARA. 


From the bondman, trembling under a scourge 
in the American plantations, we sometimes turn to 
Africa, the mother of bondage, who forges chains 
for her own children. Of the iron dug from her 
own mountains these fetters are made, and the 
tribes of the sons of Tubal Cain beat and shape them 
on her own soil. In the solitude of those central 
deserts man keeps the gate open to his enemy. The 
sword never found a passage thither. Nothing but 
gold ever penetrated the Sahara. Its dwellers were 
never conquered by an Alexander or a Csesar, but 
any truckling kidnapper can corrupt them. It is a 
bitter witness to the broken faith of man with man, 
to see creatures born under the pledge of a common 
compact and natural law betraying and degrading 
one another; but the most miserable sight in the 
whole dark range of human debasement is that of 
the beginning of the slave’s sorrows. He is pitiable 
when he has grown in servitude, but still more piti¬ 
able when the anklets and manacles are new and 
bright upon his limbs, when liberty still lingers in 
his thoughts, like the sweetest taste of childhood, 
and he is torn from home, casting a longing, 


out to different elevations near the city, to watch 
for the shadow and the dust of the homeward-march¬ 
ing army. At length, after an absence more or less 
prolonged, a cry is heard, “ The sarkee is coming 


All the population throngs out to learn the truth. 
If he is not himself within sight, the fruits of his 
achievements " ' ' ’ ’ 


visible. A single horseman paces 
along, showing the way to a miserable train of new¬ 
ly-made slaves. Here comes a group of little boys, 
naked, fearless, playing about as though it were a 
holiday; then a string of mothers dragging them¬ 
selves along, with babes at their breasts; then girls 
of various ages, some scarcely bloomed out of child¬ 
hood, others ripened to maturity; then, as Richard¬ 
son describes in his wonderfully-striking narrative, 
old men bent two-double, with the weight of many 
years, their trembling chins drooping towards the 
ground, “ their poor old heads covered with white 
wool; ” next come aged women, tottering and help¬ 
ing themselves along with staves, and after them 
stout youths, chained neck and neck together, who 
are huddled through the gateways, never to pass 
them but in bonds. 


wretched, hopelesB look behind. 

Remote in the wilderness of Central Africa Slavery 
brings forth its offspring. There, among beautiful 
hills and. oases, watered by delicious springs, With 
date-groves shading hamlets which seem all plea¬ 
santness and peace, mothers nurse the young brood 
which is to pine and toil, and perish, in the sugar 


tobacco grounds of Cuba or the Western Continent. 

A great belt of populous country stretches across 
the desert, which spreads over the central region of I 
Africa, and was by the ancients compared, with its 
tawny surface and spots of bill and verdure, to a 
leopard’s skin. Four great kingdoms are situated 
upon this populous belt—Wadai, Bournou, Soudan, 
and 'Iimbuctoo, whence four caravan tracks lead 
down across sandy and stony wastes to the Barbary 
coast. Lesser kingdoms lie round about, each in an 
oasis of its own; and from all of these come annually 
to the sea trains of captured slaves, to be sold.in the 
cities and ports, while others go westward to supply 
the traders who ply to the shores of Cuba, ivory, 
ostrich feathers, senna, wax and indigo are also 
brought down; but this legitimate traffic is compa¬ 
ratively small, of recent growth, and never likely to 
become important without diminishing or extin¬ 
guishing the commerce in human beings. 

Melancholy everywhere, the.slave system is most, 
melancholy in Central Africa, For, in those distant 
countries, defended on all sides by deserts, and only 
made accessible by the cupidity of man, we perceive 
the slave in his original home, enjoying that happi¬ 
ness which harmonizes with his nature, and is inter- -! 
rupted by the stealth or vrolemoe of the kidnapper. 

We may choose a city of the once famous and 
mysterious kingdom of Bournou—the city of Zinder, 
buried deep in the centre of Africa; it is picturesque¬ 
ly situated amid undulations of green hills, with 
sprinkles of.gigantic knolls. Meadows lie around it I 
without fences, and corn-stacks and granaries stand 
m tbe open country without bolt or guard, illus¬ 
trating a feeling of honour among these “ mighty 
hunters” of their fellow-men. About twenty thou¬ 
sand people dwell here in habitations which are 
scattered over a vast space, of ground. A conical 
mu, or a block ot granite, marks each separate 
quarter. Circular walls of matting, enclosing a 
number of huts, or mud-houses, denote the residence 
of a chieftain, while irregular clusters show where 
the inferior qualities of the population are congre¬ 
gated. At sunset, one or two hundred vultures fly 
in a circle over the city, and clean it from refuse 
collected in the day. There are two weekly markets, 
when cattle, camel, sheep, flesh, fish, wheat, honey, 
hotkabobs and sweet potatoes are exposed for sale, 
besides merchandise and slaves. Fruit and vegeta- 
Mes, of the most cooling kinds, are brought from 
gardens which pleasantly encircle Zinder, and thus 
a strange nation passes a strange but unromantic 


There is joy in Zinder. All day long the triumph 
is prolonged. Following this vanguard—the abject 
trophies of misery, come single cavaliers, then lines 
of horsemen galloping over the plain, then cavalry 
with drums beating, and then a body of mounted- 
warriors, with helmets of brass and padded coats, 
who marched around the sarkee or sultan. At 
length the mass of the hunting army appears in 
sight,. toiliDg along a rolling canopy of dust, and 
with it comes the spoil of the expedition, perh&ps 
three thousand slaves. This is the beginning of a 
sorrow which is to end with insults and lashes in a 
plantation of Virginia. 

Some of the captives taken are, after the general 
sale, domesticated in Zinder, or a neighbouring I Thu Baron 


which • $ne 1 1 
hubs, cannot wnlky' but, 
go about, move along with 
„—in be conceived more pain- 
, if the people will have slaves it is necessary 
fetter them, because there arc so many towns and 
retreats near, to which they could escape without 
difficulty, and whence they could not easily be 
brought back. They are exceedingly usefoRto their 


owners, who enjoy indolence and comfort {through 
their industry ; and for this reason it is,' that when 
the slave-hunting army returns, so much delight 
fills the population as they salute the army with 
" Arabio word “ Alberka ! ”—“bless- 


however, only lasts while the merrimet, on egC ape them now is to go out of it ourselves.) “ The 
bee them next morning sotting out, witlq; ng a Watch House, and ground thereunto belonging; ” 
steps, their heads bent, their eyes dow, an( j (this watch-house was not for inside police purposes, 
dull, their faces marked with sorrow, an the like ours, but to keep a look out for any roving 
illusion ot the moonlit revelry passes Maciueas, Cayonges, Senekas, Onnondages, Oneydes, 

[slavery becomes again as cheerless and a or 0 ther indian vagabonds that happened to come 
thing as the Sahara itself. down the Schenectady turnpike.) “And lastly, one 

And s » caravan toils along, now w, ; n •> Ferry from the said town to Greonbush, situate on 
irregular files along the plain, now crawL a « the other side of Hudson’s River,” (consisting of a 
mountain, now bivouacking near a well, aaRe pair of fiat-bottomed seows, with oars in the shape 
green fields of an oasis. As it goes, some ot ic . of shovels.) 

rims tad m strength, and sink and perislhc The next thing is to define the “ rights and privi- 
road. The very aged especially leave their |; fi «leges and preheminences” of the new corporation, 
this manner, hall-way between their formejn. They are royally magnificent, and include a number 
ing-places and the termination of the joito of “ Creeks, Kills, Coves, Ponds and Watercourses,” 
bondage. It seems a gratuitous cruelty on t T t (long sinco turned to dust.) And, also, the Royaltes 
of the slave-hunters to disturb tottering old rq<i of Fishing, Fowling, Hunting, Hawking, riiines and 
women, who have nothing left on earth but a minerals belonging and appertaining unto Albany, 
and who, if they were actually brought to gold and silver mines only excepted. (N. B. The 
would not sell for moro than one shilling, sa© gold and silver mines remain exceptions to this day.) 
and useless are they. When they expire, a L “The Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty havo 
dug, or rather scratched, in the sand, and the “also full and free liberty and license of Fishing in 
thrown in, and a loose stone is placed over « Hudson’s River, not only within the limits of the 
Numbers of such graves mark the four great ca; “ said city, but so far northward and southward as 
tracts, f.-orn the kingdom of the Sahara to the i. « the river does extend itself.” (So it seems that 
ern coast. Many little mounds, too, mark the, we came honestly by our sturgeon and shad.) 
ing beds of children who have died on this i “Together with free liberty and licence to cut 
the earth is hollowed for them the moment “ down° and carry away, out of any part of *tho 
have ceased to breathe, even before; and no mol « Manor of Rensselaerwyck, not fenced or enclosed, 
no friend can ever come to visit the saered pi 1 such firewood and timber, for building and fencing, 
again. An undistinguishahle hillock remains ftl* as to them shall seem most meet and convenient.” 
while upon the spot, but the desert is soon subdfi It seemed meet and convenient to cut it all down, 
to its level, and every sign of their existCnce'is gofllfore many years wore over.) 

—Sharpe's Magazine for July. \ 'Another “ preheminenee ” trenched a little on 

UMaine Law.) “The Mayor of the said city 
1 “r. 11 have nower ’ '' '' ’ T '. 


indication and loading towards the truth. Yet 
surely that is hardly philosophic. For could Mr. 
Dallas suppose that the idea involved in the word 
genial had no connexion, or none but aft;accidental 
e. with the idea involved.in the word gerthus > It 
... clear that from the Roman conception (whence¬ 
soever emanating) of the natal Genius, as the secret 
and central representative of what is most charac¬ 
teristic and individual in the nature of every human 
being, are derived alike the notion of the genial and 
our modern notion of genius as contra-distinguished 
from talent. . 

“ 2nd. As another broad character of distinction 
between genius and talent , I would observe that 
genius differentiates a man from all other 
whereas talent is the same in one n 
that is, where it exists at all, it 
and reflex of the same talent, as 
of other men, differing only by i 
all in quality. In genius, 


specimens are to be found in the llaytian Bee 
( I'Abeille Baiiiemie), a Port-au-Prince newspaper. 
The treatment of subjects is clever, though the mo¬ 
rality would not he considered very pure in Europe; 
" in Hayti, brothers do not hesitate to marry sit- 
by the connivance ot “ the church,” and many 
of the most favourite Haytian dramas have for their 
themes love-passages of this sort. M. Milsoent, a 
of-colour educated in France, is the author of 


_another 

i the mere echo 
sen in thousands 
are and less, but 
the contrary, 


unw-v-vw v..— duplicates of each other. 

3rd. All talent, iu whatsoever class, reveals 
itself as an effort—as a counteraction to an opposing 
difficulty or hindrance; whereas genius universally 
moves in headlong sympathy and concurrence with 
spontaneous power. " ’' “ —— w 


several pieees of this description. 

But not only have the Haytians theatres and the¬ 
atrical entertainments; they also established an 
opera, and a royal academy of music. What, do you 
think, was the original strength ot the orchestra of 
the Royal Academy 1 Two violins, two clarinets, 
two flutes, two horns, and a bassoon. This formed 
the royal court hand of Christophe. He also pos¬ 
sessed'a composer of music, M. Gassian, a Haytian, 
who produced some comic operas, which were played 
before their “majesties.” Christophe had also a 
considerable staff of amateur theatrical performers 
about tbe court: they consisted of thirty amateurs 
and twenty a matrices (as the royal Almanac of Hayti 
duly announced), and also eleven ladies of the ballet 
—all black. But Christophe having committed 
UHLuuiJHI ouvtki Talent works universally by I suioide in 1820, the royal opera for some rime lun- 
intense resistance to an antagonist force; whereas guished, though we have ! ' e " d tha ^ t [!° Resent 
•ks under a rapture of necessity and spon- emperor has revived it in full force. A t th^present 


taneity.”— Be Quincey 


THE WELCOME. 


A MORNING HYMN. 


h Canto lived Little latter half of the si 


\ “all have power and authority to grant Licenses 
■“der the public seal of the city to all tavern 
jjpipers, ordinary keepers, victuallers, and all pub- 


Bournoil city. Almost every householder has one or I teenth century, and was engaged in the service of the Klec-i“ sellers of wine, strong waters, cider, beer, 
two trained, who,. frsriNtho . n,v*;*,t>. ,.ti!„ I tors of Bradenhimr. both nft.hr. <.r»»t pi»mav hi. .... -c u-—*. w »<,*«;i within t-Le-oUtr nfit 

irons are fixed on thei 
when they are obliged 1 
little jumps. No sight 


-Da. Arnold. 


the beautij# 


mg! ’ 


f e spirit the Italian bandit repeats 
e Virgin while ho cocks his pistol! 


Lo 1 . how all of breath partaking, 

- Gladly waking, 

Mail the sun's t... 

Plants, whose fife ui 
- Rise and flourish, 

When he breaks the shades of night; 


nlivening light! 


h.iiourish, 


Thou, too, hail the light returning— 
Beady burning 
Be the incense of thy powers; 

For the night is safely ended— 


Pray that lie may prosper ever 
Each endeavour, 

When thine aim is good and true: 
But that He may ever thwart thee, 

. And convert thee, 

When thou e vil wouldst pursue. 


Think that He thy ways beholdeth- 


- He uufoldeth 

Every, fault that lurks within; 
Every stain of shame gloss’d over, 


■ery stain 
.n discove., 

And discern each deed of sin. 


life. 


The great trade of the kingdom is in slaves, who 
are classed in a peculiar manner ; the men are as¬ 
sorted into those who have a beard, thoso who have 
none, and those who have a beard beginning; while 
the women are valued according to the size and 
shape of their bosoms. The best of them go to the 
city of Niffee, to be there shipped for America. 
Xhere is an immense traffic in these slaves, who are 
exchanged for American goods, which are to he 
fcjiud 'tlf twarsof farer ftmgh ttfeinseives. 

Some of them go out once a year, others once a 
month, and on various pretences, though many avow 
openly the purposes of their expedition. Formerly, 
when the rulers were Moslems, and the people idol¬ 
aters, a religious cry covered the shame of the kid- 

3 sr, but the whole population became Moham- 
n, and then the faithful hunted the faithful as 


vagely as they had before hunted the Kaffirs < 
idels ! Their common rilnn is this ■ A chief f 


ments a quarrel with some town or village within 
his territories, upon some affair ef taxation, and 
then, to vindicate his rights, marches forth and cap¬ 
tures all the inhabitants. In order to enjoy this 

E rivilege, he pays a tribute to the Great Sheikh, 
ord of Bournou. 

A regular razzia, or slave-hunt in the Sahara, 
perhaps the most extraordinary of all the operations I moving 
invented by man to obtain wealth. For some time 
before, there is generally a rumour in the city that 
this ovent is to take place, and great is the excite¬ 
ment in the bordering countries until it is known in 
Which direction the sarkee or governor will march. 

This village is now named, and now that; but a 
mystery usually prevails till within a few days of the 
start. Meanwhile, small parties are sent out from 
time to time to steal “ a family or two,” in order to 
be exchanged for certain nuts whioh the sarkee is 
pleased to like. Then, perhaps a hoy pilfers a little 
fruit. Public justice must be vindicated! He is 
sold in the bazaar, and not only he, but his father, 
mother and sisters, and perhaps the whole circle of 
his relations, the money being appropriated by the 
chief. 

Gradually, however, the plan of the great razzia 
is completed. A thousand slaves are required—sc 
many to be sent to the sheikh, so many to be distri¬ 
buted among the inferior traders, and so many to 
be kept by the sarkee. If a common man catches 
live, three belong to him, and two to his fuedal mas¬ 
ter; if he kidnaps two, each has one for his share. 

Thus the whole populace has an interest in the re¬ 
sult of the expedition; and all join with hope and 
glee to chase the peaceful villagers of the contiguous 
country, and bring them home desolate in chains. 

Five thousand cavalry and thirty thousand bowmen 
assemble on a plain near the city; the drums of 
Zinder beat; the people shout; gaudy flags and 
emblems stream in the sun; and away goes the 
cavalcade with as much pomp and pride as- Napo¬ 
leon’s legions winding along the heights to conquer 


at Marengo. 

After three or four hours’ ride, they usually en¬ 
camp, and a market is opened for traffic in provi¬ 
sions. Since no women accompany the razzia, the 
men cook and do all the work. The first advance, 
is often made in a direction contrary to that actually 
proposed to be taken—for the route of the expedi¬ 
tion is kept« profound secret, so that an unsuspect¬ 
ing population may be taken by Surprise. At night, 
the leader calls his chosen troops around him, distri- 
among them, indicates a part of his plan, 


and orders the hour and the line of the next"march! 
1 his is made at midnight, or as soon as the moon 
rises, when the Whole bla ’ ... 


k army is again in motion, 
, t-.-, - , * * lu g e length through date-groves and 
stubble-fields, and valleys and hills, toward some 
devoted town destined for the first plunder. The 
chief takes care not to expose himself, but marches 
with a body-guard, which surrounds him while a 
battle goes on. These warriors are covered with 
mattrass-stuffimg to proteot them against arrows 
and spears ; while a number of “'generals ” direct 
the attack, and the archers and the shield-bearers 
press forward to capture or die! 

After several days’ journey, the army reaches a 
country where slaves may be caught, and disperses 

itself to the Sfivnrn.1 nlt.inu or.,1 o_A,_ 


in vocal 

The slaves cultivate tho ground, cook food,‘sweep 
the huts, and do all kinds of menial offices for their 
masters, and when they offend, are punished with 
awful severity by them. Yet they are not on the 
whole inhumanly treated, and are allowed to enjoy 
some of their favouriWBmusements. On the “.night 
of power,” in which the Koran is said to have de¬ 
scended from heaven, they are permitted to have a 
feast, a free dance, and songs; and then they forget 
for the hour, all thought of suffering, and are as 
happy as under their native shades. On certain 
(lays,, too, they visit the tombs of their dead friends, 
burning incense over them, calling upon their names, 
and praying to be restored “ to tbem and to liberty 
after death.” They dress very gaily on holidays, and 
derive from such occasions an enjoyment which 
seems almost to compensate for the sadness of the , 
rest of _the year. Many of them are patterns of 
fidelity, and after a lengthened period ot service will 
die for their masters. 

But the most unhappy are those who are doomed 
to be sent across deserts, to be sold in distant cities, 
and scattered far over the earth in strange lands. 

Regular caravans are formed to take them across the 
Sahara, to the market of the coast. They are either 
sold or confided to the dealers, and marched in the 
heat of thejday over the desolate wastes of sand and 
rock, with no alleviation to their toil except the 
lightness of their own hearts, and the cheer of their 
own songs.. The train is ready—it starts; little 
time is given for adieus, and tbe links of blood, and 
the bonds of love, and all the dear affinities of the 
heart, are broken for ever! And who shall say that 
such paDgs do not burn as deeply into the’ bosom 
of the negro, as sudden and hopeless partings— 

“ such as break young hearts ’’—burn in the bosoms | 
of the most youthful and delicate iu England 1 

A number of camels, with a file of armed men. 
march with the weary cavalcade of slaves. They 
may be seen straggling along the brown desert, some 
crawling and scarcely able to move, others urged 
sullenly on with threats or blown. Lately, a travel- 1 _ 
ktiuflAlrij gri-rir, wno rrw Tieen Seventy'days on their [ 
monotonous, mournful way. Most of these poor 
young creatures had performed journeys on their 
road from their own happy villages to captivity, 
whioh would acquire for any European traveller who 
should perform them, an unequalled renown. Some 
of them bad little children slung on their backs. 

They met an old woman who was returning free to 
her own country, under the protection of a party of I 
white men. No envy filled their sad breasts. They 

fell upon her aged neck, weeping and kissing her, | ANNIVERSARY OF THE CITY CHARTER. 
leasing her in return for the kind wish she 


ofBradenbirrg, both of the great Elector and his succes j“y«ort of liquors by retail within the city afore- 
He rwt!“^ 01 ' °f several hymns, one of which is ofh/ d for not exceeding the sum of forty Shillings 
the greatest part ot "which I an^mtkbfld^tl ‘ JlVrentm oneyf'or each license.” __ ; ■,, . . 

kindness of a friend; but the language of the original, (But the most extraordinary provision is. this.) 
severai placos, cannot be adequately translated into Eugl’isHf any citizen that shall have been chosen to the 
“ office of Mayor or Alderman, shall refuse or deny 
“ to take upon him to hold or execute that office, 
“ there shall be imposed upon bim, in penalty there- 
“ of, a fine not exceeding the sum of twenty pounds, 
“ current money of this country.” (Ah, those ' 
halcyon days. Think of anybody’s boing asked 
succeed Mr. Perry, and 


Gome, my soul, .thou must be waking— 
Now is breaking 
m„„ «i,„ garth another day; 

im who spleudouf— 


Come to Him wiso made 
See thou render 
All thy feeble powers t 


Fro® the stars thy course be learning; 
Dimly burning,- 

’Neath the.sun their light grows pale: 

So let alf that sense delighted, 

While benighted 

From God’s presence, fade and fail. 


ining, or come in the morning, 

,, „j’re looked for, or come without warning, 
and welcome you'll find here before you, 
e oftener you come here the more I’ll adore you. 
t is iny heart siuce the day. we wore plighted, 
is my cheek that they fold me was blighted; 
green of the trees look greener than ever, 
id the linnets ars singing, “ TrueTovers! don t sevei 


Light 
Bad L . 


ir if yon choose-them; 
ly’ll.lie on my bosom.. 
' inspire you; 


Fetter’d to the fleeting hours, • 
All our powers, 

^ Vain and brief, are borne away. 


Time, my soul, thy ship is steering, 


Mnyst thon/then, on life’s 
Free from sorrow, 

Pass away in slumber sr 


d, released from deatl 
ruse in gladness, 

That fir brighter Sun t 


jumping at the 

ihance! The primitive burghers, it seems, cared 
ittle lor popular distinctions. To carry the heavy 
nace ’ ana seal of office had fewer Charms for thorn 
jian to sit and smoke the long pipe of'domestic 
fanquility!) 

(No interlopers were allowed.) _ “In case any 
■rson or persons whatsoever not being free citizens 
Lll hereafter use or, exercise any art, trade or 
Vatery, or manual occupation, or sell or exp'ose for 
He any manner of wares or-merchandise whatso- 
■ by retail, it shall be lawful for the Mayor of 
b said city to cause such shop windows to be shut; 
sd also to impose a fine for such offence.” 

(It is clear the now city had no fear of monopolies 
bore its eyes—so long as the management of them 
wjt-o be in its own hands. Not only did they claim 
afitte interior business, but a pretty good share of 
extnr also.) “I do grant, ratify and confirm, 
sqpi is Excellency, “ unto the Mayor, Aldermen 
and fominonalty of Albany, and their successors 
foreve, the sole and only management of the trade 
with he Indians, as well within this whole county, 
as wiiout the same to the eastward, northward, 
and wstward thereof as far as His Majesty’s domi- 
des or may hereafter extend, (the city that 
uithis modest plaim numbered some two hun¬ 
dred buses, more or less) and l absolutely forbid 
and pnhibit all and every one of the inhabitants of 
the sal province of New York, the inhabitants of 
the sad City of Albany excepted, to trade or traffic 
with Indian or Indians whatsoever in guns, pow¬ 
der, leal, duffels, rum and other Indian goods and 
merchaidise, upon "tho pain and penalty of the con¬ 
fiscation and forfeiture thereof, one-third to go to 
the itfformer, and the other two-thirds to the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Commonalty, and their successors 
forever.” 

(All this trafficking could not be carried on with- 


I’ll pull you sweet flowers, 

Or, after you’ve kissed them, they’ 

I’ll fetch from the mountain its breeze 
PH fetch from my fancy a tale that wot 
Oh 1 your “tops like the rain to the snmmer-vex d farmer, 
Or sabre and shield to a knight without armour: 

I’ll sing you sweof songs Jill “ ' -* 


andeiing, I’ll wish you iu silence tc 


We’ll look through the tr 


at the cliff aud the eyrie, 

__.n the track of the fairy. 

We’ll look on the stars, and we’ll list to the riv6r, 

Till you ask of your datlihg what gift you can give her. 
Ob! she'll whisper you," Love as unchangeably beamtn; 
And trust, when in secret, most tunefully streaming. 
Till the starlight of heaven above iis shall quiver, 


le down eternity’s 


■ So come in the evening, or come in the mornii 
Gome when you’re looked for or come without 

Kisses aud welcome you’ll find here before you, 

Aud the oftener'you come here the more 111 adore yon . 
fright is my heart since the day we we 
Red i 3 my tsheek that they told me,was 
The green of the trees looks far greent 
* ~d thefliimets are singing, “ Truelovt 


ei-e plighted, 
is blighted; 


MULATTO LITERATURE. 


The empire of literature is gradually extending. 
The printing-press, like civilization, is making the 
tour of the world; and even in imperial Hayti, 


among a population of negroes, literature is becoming 


_..i-Prinee supports three theatres, the 

Eaytian iheaivef the Theatre lies Varictes, and the 
Anibigu. In one of these, the orchestra consists 
ehiefly of drums, dnd the musical accompaniment to 
the songs may therefore be imagined better than de- 
scribed. The audiences also take a considerable 
part iii .tbe performances; and are constantly ejaeu- 
fating, With loud voices in the course of the play—so 
the Haytian drama, though remarkably amusing, 
would not probably command the respect of a recher¬ 
che audience on this side the Atlantic. But it 
amuses tho Haytians, and thus serves its purpose. 

The newspapers of Hayti exhibit more satis.aetory 

progress. At their commencement, they were very 
bombastic, lauding their black emperor as if he had 
been a very god; rivalling in this respect the most 
toadying court newspapers of old Europe. There 
was the greater excuse for this on the part of the 

I Haytian gentlemen Of the press, as, but for tbe pa¬ 
tronage and support of the Haytian monarch, they 
could not have survived the early stages of their be¬ 
ing. But within the last twenty years, the Haytian 
newspapers have exhibited a steady improvement. 
they are much more independent in their tone of 
opinion, and they contain many articles and criti¬ 
ques, with sketches of local manners and character, 
which enable them to stand a comparison with the 
journals of many of the more civilized of European 
countries. Two of the longest established journals, 
of Port-au-Prince, the Bepubhcan and the Union, 
have published sketches ot local manners, and tales 
of Haytian life, which would even bear reprinting in 
Parlour and Railway Libraries. Ignoce Nau is 

_of the cleverest of the negro novelists, and his 

tales ot negro sorcery (in which negroes are generally 
profound believers—at least those of Hayti) possess 
great originality and power. Besides the journals 
above mentioned, there are three others published at 
Port-au-Prince, the Revue des Tribunaux, the Mom- 
teur, and the Commercial Journal. The Moniteur is 
the organ of the government, and some of the others 
are opposition papers. Indeed, several of the editors 
have “ suffered” like their white brethren in Paris, 
because of their occasional severely satiric criticisms 
of the government measures. These papers, like 
° often full of long reports of speeches 


t greet. 


and blessing 
uttered, that the 
for all of them. 

Away the caravan proceeds . 
desert, the camels pacing along 
tied to another, and resemblin; 


happiness might he in store 


’ the unmeasured 
t strings, one being 
the distance, 


_ „ of troops, especially when the mirage 
multiplies their long piles to the eye. A solid bed of 
roek constitutes the basis of the region, scattered 
over with fine dry sand, or blue pebbles, except when 
a fountain splashes amid its little green paradise, 
like a smile on the face of desolation. Occasionally, 
a vast assemblage of rocks appear on tho horizon, 
and seems to the believing eye of the Moslem, some 
abandoned city ol the Jinn. Then a small lake 
shines like a patch of silver under some palms, and 
some pretty red and yellow wild flowers are scat¬ 
tered along tho^rack; and the wanderer, unaccus¬ 
tomed to beauty amid all this dreariness, 

“ In barren deserts, with surprise, 

Sees Mob spring, and sadden vefflnre rise; 

And starts amid the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 

The slaves as they march wear scarcely any 
clothes, and are treated as much - like merchandise 
as it is possible for human beings to be. Three 
four are often made into' a “ parcel ”—a young 
woman, a young man, and two children. Their con¬ 
dition varies, o({course, with the character of their 
drivers. Some are grossly and savagelv used, 
whipped along by day, and made the toy of their 
masters in the camp; others are kindly treated, 
well fed, and permitted to ride in turns. Those with 
■nfants in their arms are behaved to with tenderness 
wd even respect—respect, I mean, of the sort which 
s paid to women in this part of the earth. Gene- 
■ally, females are not believed to possess souls; they 
have no moral motives to virtue, no family or femi- 
pride, no liberty of the affections, and are ex¬ 
pected to do wrong if they can. From women in 
sueh a position what can be anticipated % Sultan 
Ennoor, of the unexplored kingdom of Aheer, told 
Richardson his ideas on this subject: “ The opinion 
of his highness of Women does dot flatter the ladies : 
he recommended us never to listen to the advice of 
fives ; if we did we should belost. The women 
very well to fetch water, pound ghaseb, and 
cook the supper, but for nothing else. He never 
himself naid ar.v aM.ant.mn . *i— 


His light refuse not, 

But still his Spirit’s voice obey; 
Soon shall joy thy brow be wreathii 
Splendour breathing, 

L ~’ver than tho fairest day. 


He gilds the mountain tops, the while 
His. gracious smile 
Will on the humblest valley fall. 


Bound the gifts His bounty showers; 
Walls and towers, 

Girt with flames, thy God shall rear: 
Angel legions to defend thee 
. Shall attend thee— 

Hos ts wham Satan Is; self shall fear. 


himself paid any attention to what they said : they 
were awful talkers.” So much for the old savage. 
However, woinen in bonds are not likely to he the 
best representatives of their 


., , , , , ,-d villages. Sometimes 

the people defend themselves heroically with their 
bows and arrows : flvintr to the _i— 


bows and arrows; flying to the summits of rooks, 
and selling their liberty dearly. Often, however 
they are surprised while they are preparing their 
meals, or dancing, or celebrating a bridal feast; and 
then the enemy rush in, seize them, chain, and bear 
them unresistingly away. If the hamlet be girt with 
stockades, a garrison of expert archers may occa¬ 
sionally drive back the forlorn hope of the slave- 
hunters, but a second assault is victorious ; and the 
dwellings are left level with the earth. The hut- 
doors are violently broken open ; the inside is ran¬ 
sacked; the milk-bowls and calabashes are taken 
with the bows, arrows, and axes ; and the ruin is 
next unroofed or set on fire, while the cattle, the 
sheep, and the goats, are swept out of every field, to 

swell the nen aval hnnt.v J 


through the Sahara, that they have light hearts. 
They sing touching and plaintive songs, laden with 
memories of home, laden with thoughts of former 
joys, laden with recolleetions of the fields' and huts 
where they spent their happy youth, and so they be¬ 
guile their way. As soon as the place of encamp¬ 
ment is reached, they arrange everything and light 
fires, first for their masters and then for themselves. 
The cold of the desert is hitter at night, and the 
wretched creatures wear little or no clothing. Their 
rations of food are then served to them; and too 
often the barley-meal and water which would be 
scarcely sufficient for one, is divided among ten of 
the famished and squalid slaves. 

They may have been on foot fourteen hours ; they 
may be still hungry, thirsty, weary; yet, as the 
evening deepens, they rise one by one to the dance, 
and trip upon the sand until the moon grows pale, 
they beat their uncouth drums, and the young 
slaves fly round, often in very modest and graceful 
measures, though often, too, in figures quite of an¬ 
other character. A peculiar, hopping step is much 
in practice among them, and it is by no means an 
uneurious eiroumstance that we can trace many of 
the favourite negro dances in America to their 
origin in the remote kingdoms of the Sahara. They 
have even preserved some of the most singular of 
tli mo f Y eme . nt8 an £ evolutions, as well as many of 


swell the gensral booty. 

Meanwhile, in Zinder, the inhabitants await 
eagerly the return of the hunters. These are sent 


the native airs, so that tho spirit of Africa is breathed 
again among the sugar-canes and cotton fields of 
Alabama and Carolina. In sueh festivities the un-1 
happy creatures fall into forgetfulness of their lot 
and seem as though lost by an indifference, which] 


Oil the 22d of July, 1686, one hundred and sixty- 
seven years ago this day, tho little village of Beaver- 
wyok, on Hudson River, became a city, as we learn 
from an antiquated instrument that lies before us, 
commencing in this wise : 

“ Thomas Dongan, Lieutenant and Governor of 
the Province of New York, and dependencies ii 
America, under his most sacred majesty, James the 
Second, by the grace of God, of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland, King, defender of the faith, &c.; 
and supreme lord and proprietor of the said Province 
of New York and its dependencies, to all persons to 
whom these presents shall or may come, i 
wise concern, sendeth greeting : 

“Know ye, that I the said Thomas Dongan, by 
virtue of tho commission and authority unto me 
given, and power in me presiding; at the humble 
petition of the Justices of Peace of the said town, 
and for divers other good causes and considerations, 
me thereunto moving, have given, granted, ratified 
and confirmed unto the inhabitants of the, said town, 
hereafter agreed to be called by the name or names 
■of the Mayor, Alderman and Commonalty of the 
City of Albany, &c., &c. ! ” 

(The proclamation of Governor Seymour’s prede¬ 
cessor sounds grandiloquent enough now, when we 
remember that it was not a great many years after¬ 
ward that his most Sacred Majesty had ta run away 
from England, Scotland and Ireland, because he 
could not defend the faith there any longer ; and 
that in less than a century it turned out that the 
supreme lord and proprietor of New York had only 
a sham title after all; though it did not happen 
his. Excellency Governor Dongan’s time, and 
was gathered to hisffathers without ever being 
wiser. The charter then, goes on to define the 
city limits. Its language is as roundabout 
boundaries;) 

“ The said city of Albany shall henoeforth extend 
and reach itself, and shall and may be able to reach 
forth and extend itself, as well in length and breadth 
as in circuit, on the east by Hudson’s River so far as 
the low water mark.” (VVe have annexed part of. 
the river since then, by means of the pier.) “To 
“ the south by a line to be drawn from the southern- 
“ most end of.the Pasture,” (this was down in South 
Broadway, which was a pleasant spot of meadow 
land in these days, Watered by a creek runnin; 
down Beaver street,) “ at the north end of an islanc. 

called Martin Gerritson’s island, running back into 
“ the woods sixteen English miles (!) due northwest 
“ to a certain.creek called the Sandhill.” (The city 
has grown pretty rapidly in that direction, but it has 
not quite come up to the woods and the Sandhill, 
and the 16 English miles, yet.) “ On the north to 
“ a line to he drawn from the post that was set by 
“ Gov. Stuyvesant near Hudson’s River,” (this was 
somewhere about the foot of Steuben street, and was , 
intended to divide Albany from the adjoining city of 
the Colony, “running likewise from the points of the 
“said north and south lines,” &c. &c. 

(His Exellency then, with evident and justifiable 
pride, proceeds to recapitulate the numerous) “ pub- 


pllfity of time,to do it in, and we accordingly 
find that the Governor graciously adds) “ that the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty aforesaid shaJ, 
and may forever hereafter, hold and keep within 
the said city,-in every week in the year, two market- 
days, the one upon Wednesday and the other upon 
Saturday, weekly forever." 

Sundays in the bargain.) 

Then he proceeds to lay down the law for tho 
election of City Officers. It was an august ceremony 
then, managed exclusively by the public functiona¬ 
ries, ho smaller people being allowed to interfere. 
“ Upon the Feast Day of St. Michael, the Archangel, 
“ yearly forever, the Lieutenant-Governor or Com- 
“ mander-in-Chief, by and with the advice of his 
“ Council, shall nominate and appoint such a person 
“ as he shall think fit to be Mayor of the said City, 
“ and one other person of sufficient ability in estate, 
“ and capacity in understanding, to be Sheriff of the 
“ said City, and such persons as shall be assigned, 
“ named and appointed, shall, on the 14th day of 
“'October, then next following, in the Stadt House, 
“ take the several and respective corporal oaths, be- 
“ fore the Reccrder, Aldermen and Assistant, (or be 
“ fined twenty pounds current money.”) 

In pursuance of this plan, the Charter goes to 
constitute Peter. Schuyler, Mayor of the said city; 
Isaac Swinton, Recorder; Robert Livingston, Town 
Clerk, and Jan Jans Bleecker, David Schuyler, Jo- 
hannis Wendel, Dirk Wessels, Lavinus Van Schaick, 
and Adrian Garritse, present Aldermen, and Joachim 
Staats, John Lansing, Isaac Verplank, Lawrence Van 
Ale, Albert Ryekman, and Melgert Winantse, to be 
their present Assistants. Mayor and Aldermen, and 
Clerk, and Governor, and even Sacred Majesty— 
the whole of the long line of honoured names—have 
been written on tombstones so long, that the marble 
haB crumbled into’dust, and is undistinguishahle 
even from the dust of tho “ Commonalty.” 

But a deed is nothing without its consideration, 
and Gov. Dongan did not sell all his bargain for no¬ 
thing. Tt is but justice to him to ad'd, however, that 
he sold it remarkably cheap. Here is the agreement: 

“ To have and to hold all and singular the pre¬ 
mises, the said City of Albany, and their successors 
forever, rendering and paying therefor unto his most 
sacred Majesty, his heirs, successors, and assigns, or 
to such officer or receiver as shall be appointed tc 
receive the same, yearly, forever hereafter, the an¬ 
nual quit rent of one Beaver Skin, in Albany, on 
the five and twentieth day of March, yearly for- 


lic buildings, accommodations and eonveniences- 
“ that is to say: The Town Hail or Stadt House, 
“with tho ground thereunto belonging;” (at the 
head of State street, or what was the head of it then, 


where the corner of Lodge street is now)- 
“ Church or Meeting place with the ground about 
“the same.” (Everybody has heard of the little old 
Dutch Church in the middle of State street, where 
Broadway crosses it. At that time the Rev. Godfre- 
dius Dellius was preaching there. The town pump 
was its honoured successor for many years; but 
pump and “ meeting place ” are both passed away 
now, and poultry wagons reign in their stead. One 
of the corner-stones of the Church it still visible i 
the pavement.) “The Burial Place, adjoining t 
“ tbe Palisades at the southeast end of the town, 
(on the river bank. The Palisades used to run a. 
about the town, and our worthy ancestors looked 
themselves safely in ever j night before they went 
to bed. We are less fortunate in these degenerate 
days. Palisades would not help us now. The ras¬ 
cals are all inside of the city, and the only way to 


If his Excellency could be revived.from his long 
sleep, by some supernatural influence, and permitted 
to land from the steamer Isaac Newton at the foot 
of Broadway, and to walk up through the whilome 
“ Pasture ’’ with its five story brick warehouses, gas 
lamps, pavements, its crowds of citizens, and carts, 
and carriages, and so on up to the ruins of. the old 
Fort Willemstadt, and, disabling upon the roof of 
one of the modern edifices that have taken its place, 
foot off toward Arbor Hill and East Albany, and the 
past away. Colonie, and the forgotten Woods, all 
swarming with life and bustle and motion—would 
not his Excellency be disposed to think there had 
been a rise in the price of beaver skins ? And what 
would be his official astonishment, indignation and 
chagrin, should he be told that even this trifling 
quit-claim was never paid—that the whole city ana 
community. Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty, 
had turned out to be Anti-Renters, and would re¬ 
main so, now and henceforth, yearly forever !— From. 
The Albany Evening Journal. 


a power lor good, if not also for evil. 

At tho-time when the negroes of Hayti revolted 
n«ainst France, elementary instruction in the h reneli 
language had made some progress in the island. 
Schools aud churches had been founded; the negroes 
spoke in broken French, many or them could read, 
and they mostly worshipped in Catholic ohurches. 
Still, the literary classes were greatly in tho mi¬ 
nority, for the bulk of the population were illiterate 
slaves when the rebellion broke out which finally 
severed their conneotien with ltraoce. 

During* the height and fever of the rebellion, 
everything French was hated and denounced— 
French books, Erenoh churches, French monuments, 
and French men. Such of the latter as were not 
killed were banished the island, after which the 
blacks governed themselves—first under a black pre¬ 
sident, and, as now, under a black emperor. Or 
the massacre of the last French colonists, Dessalines, 
the future emperor, was asked “What was to 
done with the French libraries'!” “We have 
i,0***1 -1 «!.;■».. I*;.** "•: 

tore to pieces and threw into the street ail the hooks 
they could discover. 

Not content with suppressing the “ paper speech, 
as he called it, Dessalines resolved also to put down 
tho schools, in which he had succeeded to some ex¬ 
tent before his sudden and violent death. Neverthe¬ 
less, the germs of literature, however imperfectly, 
had been planted in Hayti, and when the population 
had time to settle down to peaceful pursuits, and 
their hatred of the French became assuaged, they 
turned to literature as a necessity. The president, 
Potion, encouraged letters, and restored some of the 
schools; but the ban being still upon all French 
colonists, no professors could be obtained to fill the 
seats in the university, and the progress of learning 
was therefore very slow. The more intelligent part 
of the former free blacks and mulattoesof the island 
having gradually betaken themselves to the towns, 
there to engage in commercial pursuits, found them¬ 
selves gradually drawn together; and many of them 
united in clubs, especially in Masonic lodges, whioh 
latter re-unions soon became the nuclei of the litera¬ 
ture and learning of Hayti. These lodges were 
schools of mutual help, as well as social gatherings, 
at which each member endeavoured to contribute 
his quota of entertainment in the form of .disserta¬ 
tions, toasts, fables, dramatic essays, songs, altid fune¬ 
ral orations. Petion also patronized the public 
journals, assisting the proprietors with'presses and 
paper ; and these, together with the establishment 
of theatres, the throwing open of the senate houses, 
the public right of petition, triennial electoral meet¬ 
ings, and above all civie festivities, which were and 
still are the occasion of numerous speeohifyings, pre¬ 
sented additional opportunities for the growth of the 
infant literature of Hayti. 

At an early period in Haytian literary history the 
need of a grammar was felt, and the then director 
of the national printing-office, Chaulatte, undertook 
the task. The French grammars had all been torn 
to pieces, but he compiled one, not without many 
faults, from memory. This answered its purpose 
very well, until the re-establishment of pacific and 
commercial relations with Franee, in 1823, re-intro- 
impulse to 


delivered by Haytian orators, not less turgid than the 


rhetoric, j 

The advocate, Mullery, who 


TALENT AND GENIUS. 


Talent and genius are in no one point allied to 
each other, except genetically—that both express 
modes of intellectual power. But the kinds of power 
are no^; merely different, they are in polar opposition 
to each other. Talent i§ intellectuall power of every 
kind, which acts and manifests itself by and through 
the will, and the active forces. Genius, as the verbal 
origin implies, is that much rarer species of intellec¬ 
tual power which is derived from the genial nature 
—from the spirit of suffering and enjoying—from 
the spirit of pleasure and pain, as organized more or 
less perfectly; and this is independent of the will. 
It. is a function of the passive nature. Talent is con¬ 
versant with the adaptation of means to ends. But 
genius is conversant only with ends. Talent has no 
sort of connexion, not the most remote or shadowy, 
with the moral nature or temperament—genius is 
steeped and saturated with this moral nature. 

“ This was written twenty years ago. Now 
(1853), when revising it, I am tempted to add three 
brief annotations: 

“1st. It scandalizes me that, in the occasional 
comments upon this distinction whioh have reached 
my eye, no attention should have been paid to the 
profound suggestions as to the radix of what is meant 
by genius latent in the word genial. For instance, 


The present native literature is not extensive, but 

is growing. _ Truth to say,, it is chiefly of a very 
light description, fitted rather for amusement than 
for high culture. The negro is a pleasure-loving 
being, of warm blood ; and the mulatto is his bro¬ 
ther, differing from him mainly in a lighter-coloured 
skin, for French blood runs in the veins of thotnu- 
lattoesof Hayti. And the French-Haytiau mulatto, 
sprung from two volatile sources, is an embodiment 
of volatility, the like of whioh perhaps few countries 
can exhibit. Hence the gay literature of Hayti 
which is but a reflex of its people. 

First and foremost come drama and comedy. 
The theatre is the leading amusement o(, the Hay¬ 
tians, and many of the negroes have a strong love 
of acting! as well as an extraordinary talent for it, 
the negro being essentially imitative. Even in the 
time ot Dessalines, the boys at Port-au-Prince used 
to compose and play little melo-dramas, which had 
for their subject the principal episodes in the expedi¬ 
tion of the French general, Leclerc. All that we 
know of these essays now is, that they were furiously 
applauded. One little eiroumstance is'still romeu 
bered—that the head of the French colonel, Frert 
a character in one of the dramas, was decorated wit 
an enormous hairy cap, on which might be read i 
large red letters^—“ Hayti, the grave ot Frenchmen. 

Since then, a really great actcr has appeared i_ 
Hayti—Dupre—and he has also exhibited eminent 
qualities as a poet and a dramatic writer. He wrote 
some light dramas, whioh were played, himself I 
being the prinoiple aotor, with immense sueoees; 
but having been killed in a duel, and the manu¬ 
scripts being in the possession of bis widow, she re 
fuses to deliver them up for publication, through su¬ 
perstitious caprice of conjugal piety. These plays 
of Dupre were thoroughly Haytian, and strikingly 
illustrative of tho manners, opinions, habits, and 
character of his countrymen. They were chiefly 
illustrative of the Slavery period of the island, before 
the advent of “ liberty.” Dupre ha9 been called the 
Haytian Moliere, and the effects produced by the 
aoting of his plays are said to have justified the 
simile. Many of Dupre’s satires, songs, and poems 
in French, are still preserved, and they possess ex¬ 
traordinary pith and vigour. 

Dupre flourished under Petion’s presidency—when 
Christophe reigned in the eastern and Petion in the 
western part of the island. Under the presidency 
of Boyer, who succeeded Petion, some eleven native 


ipeeches of our'own Chowlers. About the time of 
,t.„ festivals there is a grievous flux of negro 
there is here at the lime of oaf elec- 


the editor of Re%ue 
des Tribunaux, has proved a serious thorn in the 
side of the ruling powers; by the vein of satire in 
which he treats of their doings. Among other 
things, he deplores the want of dignity in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Haytian law courts, and he tries to 
shame the judges and people out of their coarse and 
clumsy modes of procedure by satiric descriptions 
and comic dialogues. Here, for example, is his 
sketch of the -High Court of Hayti, at the decisive 
moment, in a trial for conspiracy : 

“ Here the judges sit sleeping on the bench, there 
the defendants asleep at the bar; on one side the 
accused sleep on their form, on the other side the 
registrars of the court snore at their desk ; all round, 
the sentinels are asleep, with arms in their hands; 
but the president of the court exhibits an extraordi- 
narjtjqrt'.e jff O.haxaAtoA 

so much extra, because of the additioctf! work wtrioh 
ho performs in rousing up the Sledpipg.jqdgcs. The 
vice-president and the military accuser of the prison- 
ers at tho bar yield themselves only occasionally to 
a pleasant nap ; the military officers on duty walk 
round the court from time to time, startling atfd 
wakening up the sleeping sentinels with strokes given 
with the flat of their sabres. 

“ In the midst of all this sleep the sound of-a tam¬ 
bourine is heard outside, accompanying a number of 
singers passing along the street. Immediately tho 
audience is thoroughly wakened up; the president of 
the jury bolts into the street to see the fun, and the' 
bonds of the Supreme Court are precipitately drawn 
ont at the windows!” Sueh is the journalist’s de¬ 
scription of a Haytian court. 

VYo might proceed to give specimens of Haytian 
poetry, which is by no means to be despised, though 
it often sounds very like the-echoes of Lamartine or 
Yiotor Hugo. Hayti has also already produced 
several historians, the most, industrious of whom is 
Madiou; his three large volumes of the History of 
Hayti published.at Port-au-Pfince, form at least an 
excellent collection,of materials, though the book is 
wanting in balance and proportion. L’Instant has 
also furnished some admirable contributions towards 
the history of the island; and he has proved liis 
literary merit by having carried off the prize awarded * 
by the French Society for his essay on the Abolition 
of Slavery. 

! uch is a brief outline of the literary state and 
progress of the negro or mulatto empire of Hayti. 
The result is certainly cheering, and proves that 
notwithstanding the enormous disadvantages which 
the blacks of that island have laboured under, spring¬ 
ing suddenly as they have done from Slavery into 
full freedom, they have, during the last fifty years, 
made decided and even rapid progress in intellectual 
culture.— From Elisa. Coots Journal. 


Mbs. Maskaia’s Historical Questions (as they 
should be written for Young Ladies.). —A history of 
England for young ladieB remains yet to be written. 
Tliejisual ingredients of a reign cannot be interesting 


the youthful female mind. Battles, with the num¬ 
ber of killed and wounded; party feuds, with the 
names of the ministers who succeed one another in 
place ; the slow march of public events, and the men 
who march slowly with them; the eternal round of di¬ 
plomatic and political relations— which, as they never 
marry, are the last relations a lady cares for ; these, 
we say, aim not exactly the subjeclsjdiat would, engage 


the sympathies or the "intention of a'yonng girl, if hat 
romance, what possible interest is there in any one of 
them ? No I we would change all that, and have otir 
English history written in stylo popular, easy, and 
graceful, and alluding only to such subjects as ladies 
understand, or can best appreciate. 

Our proposal, however, will be at once apparent by 
the nature of the following questions, which we have 
extracted from a history supposed to be written accord- 


. <-- 115 f°r Ladies (Taken principally from 

the reign of Queen Victoria).—What do you mean by the 
“ Crush-room of the Opera ; ’’ and why is it so called ? 

W hen Old gigot sleeves get out of fashion, and did such 
sleeves have anything® do with the popular French phrase 


of “ Revenons a nos Movions ? ’ 

What do you mean by “ Crochet Work ? ” and can yon set 
«•»»*> ft*.* lo/ito,, „r <t How to make a purse for your 


the pattern for ladies of 


Who edited the “ Book of Beauty ? ” and mention a few of 
the aristocratic names whose portraits have had the honour 
of appeariug in its splendid pages. 

Can you describe the habits and haunts of the “ Swedish 
Nightingale ? ” and can you mention tbe highest note it ever 
reached, and also why it sang in a Ifaymarket ? 

State tire name of the “ Bohemian nobleman ” who first 
brought over the Polka to Eugland. 

Iu what year of Victoria’s reign was the celebrated Bat 
Costume given at Buckingham Palace? and describe the 
dress that Her Majesty wore on that interesting occasion. 

Give the names of the principal singers who distinguished 
themselves at the two Italian operas during the rival adminis¬ 
tration of Gye and Lmwea, and describe the nature of the 
feud that existed between these two greaJ.men. 

Give a description of “ Pop goes the weasel,” and state all 
you know about the “ weasel,” and what was the'origin of 
hisgoing “ Pop.” 

Who succeeded Wigan in the Corsican Brothers ? 

Mention the names of the principal watering places, and 
considered the more fashionable of the two- 


say' which_ 

Margate or Ciravesend ? 

When (lit! flounces come into fashion, and 
and highest number a lady could wear i 
Describe the position of Chiswick—and give a short account 
' ’*- gardens, and the fetes that were held there every year. 


be the lowest 


at Richmond ? 

Mention the names of the most delicious novels that were 
published between the years 1840 and 1853, and name the 
character and scene that pleased you the most. 

Whose gloves do you consider were, the best ? 

•tiru.,.-j a3t e i 0 p emen t that created any sensation at 


What w-_I 

Gretna Green ? 

State who was Jullien ? also, whether he had anything to 
do with the soup that bears his celebrated name >—[Punch 


